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SONGS FOR GRAMOPHILES ONLY 


By C. S. DAVIS 


I.—BALLADE DES PREFERENCES. 


In these progressive times when gramophones 
Are two a penny in the market square; 
—The price should be remarked in undertones 
For fear the market should inflate its ‘* share,’’— 
’Tis this I really mean you to infer, 
That when you’d hark to Music’s ‘‘ made-up ”’ 
voice, 
The soul being surfeited with sumptuous fare, 
You pays your money and you takes your choice. 


To-day there is no limit to the kinds 
Of gramophones the purchaser may buy; 
And, what is more, the salesman never minds 
How many instruments you care to try ! 
As in the silent drama one may sigh 
For Chaplin, Pickford, Fairbanks, Alice Joyce, 
So ‘* star ’’? machines for public favour vie, 
You pays your money and you takes your choice. 


Fach has its own particular appeal : 
One claims to reproduce the clarionet 
With greater piquancy ; one claims the real 
String is apparent in the string quartet. 
Another make interprets the soubrette 
With such fidelity to tone and poise 
That one can visualise cerise georgette,--- 
You pays your money and you takes your choice. 


EnNvol. 


Klein, in your golden memories of first nights 
Your gallant heart must certainly rejoice ; 
Rut gramophones to-day bring fresh delights,— 
You pays your money and you takes your choice. 


II.—MORE ADVICE TO NOVICES. 


Which it is to be hoped will be appreciated in 
the right quarters. 

If your gramophone seems wonky 
And makes noises like a donkey— 

Engine in the throes of asthma or catarrh ; 
If your fav’rite diva wavers, 
Turning crochets into quavers, 

And attenuates the tempo of each bar ; 


If your sound-box starts to shiver 
Like a roué with a liver, 
And emits excruciating little groans ; 
If in sudden pique or frenzy, 
At the stricture of Mackenzie, 
It decides to sabotage your overtones ; 


If your tone-chamber should rattle 
Like an armoured knight in battle, 
And in (say) the overture to William Tell, 
The ‘* storm’s ”’ descriptive glamour 
Is augmented by a clamour 
That develops to a really boisterous swell ; 


If your motor starts to rumble, 
And reminds you of a bumble- 
Bee about to perpetrate a nasty sting; 
If it lurches in a stupor 
Like a not too sober trooper 
And elects to execute a Highland fling; 
If your tone-arm tends to chatter 
And (with reference to the latter) 
Its tracking is inaccurate or worse ; 
If, since vaseline won’t cure it, 


The Prudential won’t insure it, 
And its treatment proves a strain upon your purse ; 
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If one morning you should waken 
And discover (after bacon) 

Your pet disc’s contracted measles overnight ; 
That excessive inflammation 
Has caused spinal deformation, 

That its countenance is very lined and white; 


If your neighbours should suspect you 
Of ** D.T.s ”? when they detect you 
Cutting into lifebelt lengths the garden hose ; 
If your wife seeks police protection 
When you’re striving for perfection 
From new plasmic diaphragms of herrings’ roes ; 


If a thousand ills oppress you 
And grave quandaries distress you 
Regarding gramophonic maladies ; 
If by day and night you’re haunted 
By the spectres of the taunted 
Voiceless victims of your passion-—or disease ; 


Don’t excite yourself unduly ; 
Don’t get frantic or unruly ; 

Do not fret or fume or criticise or carp; 
Send your grievance (you’ll feel better), 
Quoting chapter, verse and letter, 

To the mother of all novices—F Sharp! 


Ill.— VILLANELLE. 


In reproduction—it is clear 
Such vast improvements have been made, 
The Absolute is very near. 


In current records we can hear 
All that the artist sung or played 
In reproduction—it is clear. 


And though a bubble may appear 
To spoil the *‘Angel’s Serenade,”’ 
The Absolute is very near. 


The cost of hose* (you think it queer ?) 
Can be effectively conveyed 
In reproduction it is clear 


Since every month we’re asked to hear 
** The mightiest record ever made ”’ ; 
The Absolute is very near. 


Finality may come this year, 

At least it can’t be long delayed ; 
In reproduction, it is clear, 

The Absolute is very near. - 


* It will be remembered that the recording of a 
César Franck Symphony recently was spoiled by a 
lady in the audience asking her friend how much she 
paid for her silk stockings. 
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IV.—TO A NEW AND UNPLAYED RECORD. 


O magic fount of untold loveliness, 
You are the mirror of 

Art’s deepest mysteries ; not less 
Than a creator’s love 

Was lavished on the sacred harmonies 
Your sinuous paths reflect. 

Blessed harbinger of future ecstasies 
And honeyed retrospect, 

What monumental store of skill and thought 
Preceded the advent 

Of your nativity ; how finely fraught, 
How keenly imminent 

With crystal truth the miracle that made you; 
And yet—-so frail you are, 

It is small wonder that I have not played you, 
But, like some distant star, j 

I pause and contemplate the luxury 
Of joys that are to be; 

Enjoying meanwhile, in no less degree, 
Anticipat’ry glee. 

Reluctantly I end my reverie, 
Though fain would linger ; 

—Trusting that you may not turn out to be 
A dreaded—** swinger.”’ 


V.—POLITENESS. 
A Nursery RuyME FoR GRAMOPHILES. 
(A good deal after A. A. Milne.) 


When people ask me, 

** How d’you like my gramophone? ”’ 
I always answer, 

** What a simply gorgeous tone.”’ 
When people tell me 

** It cost eleven pounds nine,”’ 
I always answer, 

** How funny, so did mine.”’ 
And when they mutter, 

** Standard makes are rotten,”’ 
I always answer, 

** Names are best forgotten.”’ 
When people tell me 

They’ve made their own machine, 
I say, ** Why, certainly, 

That’s easy to be seen.”’ 
When people say, ‘* Hush! 

You can make out every word,”’ 
I always say, “** Yes, 

It’s the best I’ve ever heard.”’ 
When people say, ‘* Now 

Hear it play a symphony,”’ 
I always say, *‘ Thank you, 

But I must be home for tea.”’ 
But 
I 

Sometimes 

Wish 
That 

They weren’t such blinking fools. 
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THE EDITOR REGRETS 


FTER last month’s Editorial and the talk on 
Atte Enchanted Isles which Mr. Compton Mac- 

kenzie broadcast the other evening, readers 
and listeners will not be surprised to learn that his 
long-needed holiday on the west coast of Scotland 
was followed by a precipitate return to the Channel 
Islands where a chaos of accumulated records and the 
inevitable arrears of literary work awaited him with 
silent but smouldering wrath. A telegram to the 
London Office warned us to hold up the August num- 
ber no longer in the faint hope of receiving an 
Editorial Review of Records, and we therefore go 
to press with diminished heads and suitable apologies. 


2 @ 


But in any case August is a month of neglect in 
the gramophone world. The factories are closed, or 
pretend they are: everyone is on holiday, or says he 
is: and though our readers overseas may be shivering 
over artificial fires and envying us the recent heat- 
wave in England, this August number is almost of 
necessity a warped, ill-centred record, a half-baked 
affair, struggling to keep its eyes open in the torpor 
and glare of a lounging world. At least, so it may 
seem to you who read these lines. If it does, pray 
have a generous thought for its shortcomings; and 
if not, so much the better. 


@ 


THE GRAMOPHONE anpb THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


The Operatic Situation 


of Opera in England as dubious and unsatis- 

factory as it has been at any period within 
recent memory. In fact, I rather doubt whether it 
has ever been quite so bad. We are constantly being 
assured, not by one Mr. Micawber, but by three or 
four Mr. Micawbers, that something is on the point 
of * turning- up.’’ Yet nothing ever does turn up. 
The grandiose scheme for an Imperial League of 
Opera, sprung upon a waiting world by Sir Thomas 
Beecham over a year ago, still remains, if not “ in 
the air,”’ at least without signs of fruition. Every 
now and then a statement in the papers informs us 
that the League is alive—very much alive—but un- 
able as yet to make a start. The nearest approach 
to a precise definition of the state of affairs was con- 
tained in last month’s communiqué, to the effect that 
between a third and a half of the number of subscri- 
bers needed to provide opera in London had been 
found ; but outside London not more than a quarter 
of the requisite number had come forward. Never- 
theless it was hoped (of course) that if the League 
succeeded in establishing itself in London it must 
inevitably extend to the big provincial centres. Then 
followed the usual re-hash of the big things that 
foreign countries are doing for opera that this coun- 
try does not do, together with an expression of 
opinion that ‘‘ If the League were not somehow 
brought into being he (Sir Thomas Beecham) believed 
the efficiency of British musical life would suffer,’’ 
and that anyhow “ not for a very long period of time 


, I \HE close of another season leaves the position 


could the State be expected to take an interest in 
serious musical institutions.”’ 


Such for the moment is the expectant attitude of 
Mr. Micawber No. 2; and I refer to Sir Thomas as 
** No. 2”? because obviously he came second to Mr. 
Isidore de Lara in the quest for millions wherewith to 
set opera permanently on its feet in this benighted 
land. That too proved a disappointing wait for 
something to turn up. At any rate, what did turn 
up was considerately returned to the contributors. 
There was yet a third Micawber in the person of 
poor Paget Bowman, of the B.N.O.C., whose untime- 
ly end was sincerely regretted—the more so because it 
came at a moment when the practical value of the 
claim that the British public really wants opera in the 
vernacular was being put to its ultimate test. Per- 
haps I ought not to say ‘‘ultimate,’’ because the test 
in a way is still being carried on by the inheritors of 
the B.N.O.C. stock-in-trade, a basis which continues 
to represent something solid in the way of scenery, 
costumes, and prestige. But what has really come, I 
would like to know, of all the high-sounding promises 
and predictions, and the declarations of faith, both 
in English Opera and the public’s love for it, that 
were heard when the undertaking was first set upon its 
feet with insufficient capital and inexperienced or in- 
efficient artistic directors ? 


Let the fact be clearly stated—it has been plainly 
demonstrated in the London suburbs and in a dozen 
different important provincial towns :—the desire of 
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the British public for good opera at cheap or fairly 
reasonable prices is limited to a period of a month 
(in some cases no more than a fortnight) in the whole 
year! Attempts have been made to interest musical 
communities like Manchester (I am not sure that there 
is more than the one unless it be the neighbouring city 
of Liverpool) in seasons of longer duration ; and they 
have nearly always resulted in failure and loss. What, 
then, is the use of pretending any longer that we are 
au fond an opera-loving nation? What is the use of 
employing the Beechamsque extremes of appealing 
eloquently now for financial support and the next 
moment riddling the unfortunate unmusical popula- 
tion of Great Britain with darts of fiery scorn or 
contempt, because they compare dreadfully with the 
inhabitants of other civilized countries? Either pro- 
ceeding produces equally little effect, when the appeal 
or the quick-firing round of invective is let loose upon 
the nation at large; for where opera is concerned the 
difference between the metropolitan and the provin- 
cial habit of thought is as the difference between black 
and white or day and night. In his latest manifesto 
Sir Thomas Beecham tells us exactly what he wants. 
He decides to omit Glasgow altogether, but to enable 
the League of Opera to close its subscription list he 
requires the following :— 

From London at least a further 15,000 subscribers. 

From Manchester a further 3,000 subscribers. 

From Birmingham a further 1,500 subscribers. 

From Edinburgh and Bradford each a further 1,000 
subscribers. 

From Leeds and Liverpool each a further 1,500 
subscribers. 


Operatic Conditions in London 

Here we approach the other side of the picture. 
I say advisedly, we approach it; we do not com- 
pletely attain or realize it. We have been told, and 
with perfect truth, that opera at Covent Garden this 
year has been at once extremely successful and dis- 
tinctly inferior in quality to that of the preceding 
two or three seasons. In other words, it has been 
flourishing upon a reputation gained at the cost of 
heavy outlay and much arduous labour. The reasons 
why the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate has failed 
to maintain the standard reached by the London 
Opera Syndicate are somewhat obscure, and I do not 
pretend to be able to explain them. They would, 
however, appear to be closely connected with the 
rehearsal question, which in turn is always a question 
of willingness to spend extra money lavishly for the 
purpose of putting a finer polish upon the perform- 
ance of difficult operas. It is not enough merely to 
have available expensive artists and a large orchestra. 
It is necessary to allow time and money for plentiful 
rehearsals, to give the conductors ample opportunity 
for building their forces so that the very finest results 
can be obtained from the ensemble. It has not been 
necessary to read very closely between the lines of 





last season’s criticisms to perceive evidence of a fall- 
ing-off in this respect. 

Personally, I confess, I did not attend so many 
performances as I generally do—for the excellent 
reason that I was not invited. Nor am I betraying 
a secret when I mention that the new Syndicate be- 
gan its régime by making an inroad upon the Press 
list and cutting it down in various directions, even 
to the extent of reducing on repetition nights the 
seats allotted to the leading critics. This proceeding 
was brought to the notice of the Critics’ Circle, whose 
Executive Committee at once sent in a protest, point- 
ing out that treatment of the sort was apt to recoil 
upon those responsible for it, if not now whilst the 
**opera boom’’ was on, then later on when the Syn- 
dicate might be in need of all the support that the 
press could furnish. To which protest I would here 
add that the warm reception recorded the German 
artists during the earlier weeks of the recent season 
was in part due to the constant publicity their names 
have received in a journal like THe GRaMOPHONE— 
not just prior to their arrival, but all through the year, 
In recommending their records we have recommended 
them to the favourable attention of our readers and 
so facilitated the task of the Covent Garden 
management. How this good work has been requited 
I have shown, and nothing more on the subject need 
be said now beyond pointing out the futility of 
displeasing or quarrelling with the critics. It is a 
**penny wise and pound foolish’? plan and has never 
been known to pay. Doubtless the commercial gen- 
tlemen who form the Covent Garden Syndicate are 
more accustomed to the economic methods of the 
City than the running of a big opera house; but I 
can assure them that the few guineas they may have 
saved by reducing privileges which have been earned 
by right and custom during a long period of years 
will, in the end, prove to have been a loss and not 
a gain. 

Opera de luwe has been well supported this summer ; 
there can be no doubt of that. The people who 
willingly paid Bond Street prices for seats already 
too expensive, formed up in queue in Bow Street 
to buy them at the box office, got exactly what they 
wanted. They did not ask for novelties. They did 
not much care if they got no Mozart, much less 
Meyerbeer or Wagner, Rossini or Donizetti. They 
bargained for the Ring without “‘cuts’’; but they 
were not particular about perfection or finish of de- 
tail in the various performances, so long as they heard 
the artists whose records they admired. So with the 
Italian operas. The selection was a matter of in- 
difference to the majority, provided the singers were 
the ones they wanted to hear. It was like the book- 
makers on a racecourse waiting for the punters to 
‘‘make a favourite’’ before the betting really began. 
No sooner was it discovered that Eva Turner was a 
star of the first magnitude than there was a rush to 
hear her in whatever opera she might sing—whether 
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Aida, Turandot or Cavalleria Rusticana mattered 
not. Happily this triumph of a British singer coin- 
cided with views previously expressed in_ these 
columns and was therefore in no sense a_sur- 
prise to the writer. Similarly, my gratuitous advice 
as to increasing the length of the season was proved 
to be absolutely sound; while the extra week-end 
at so-called cheap prices further demonstrated the fact 
that London can be definitely counted on to sup- 
port grand opera of the right sort for at least three 
months in the year—May, June and July. The visit 
of Chaliapine also proved a financial success, although 
in the general opinion a decided disappointment 
artistically. No one seemed to be impressed by the 
Mephistopheles, in Gounod’s Faust, and only a few 
would allow that any comparison was to be made 
between the Boris Godounov of to-day and the pheno- 
menal impersonation we saw at Drury Lane fifteen 
years ago. 

But what, after all, is the good of comparisons ? 
It is very well for an accomplished amateur critic 
like Lord Wittenham (formerly Mr. George Faber, 
owner for a time of the Covent Garden lease) to write 
a long letter to The Times, as he did early in July, 
comparing the present with the past to the advan- 
tage of neither, and finding features to admire and 
praise in the work of both régimes. Iam by no means 
sure that Lord Wittenham was right in saying that 
the successful season just ended revealed ‘‘fewer 
diamonds, fewer familiar faces, but more music 
lovers.”? I grant the diamonds and the faces; but 
the young folks whom I saw thronging the foyer 
looked to me more like would-be high-brows, keen 
for musical excitement of any sort, than genuine 
lovers of opera for opera’s sake such as were seen 
there in the old days—minus the crush and the loud 
conversation and the clouds of cigarette smoke. On 
the other hand, Lord Wittenham was perfectly just 
in his lively panegyric concerning the beauties and the 
acoustics of our dear old opera house: it is cer- 
tainly unique in its way. The history of his family’s 
and his connection with it was interesting. It had 
suffered financial difficulties from its start in 1858; 
but luckily it had had some rich patrons. His rela- 
tive, ‘‘the late Andrew Montagu, a friend of Disraeli, 
had two loves, music and politics, and during the last 
half of last century he was faithful and munificent to 
both. The Grand Opera Syndicate, which bought the 
lease of the house, with certain reservations, from 
them in 1899, numbered rich supporters, and gave 
many distinguished seasons until the War came; 
that seemed to be the death blow of the Opera House, 
but even as its two predecessors went through the 
fire, so, though differently, this veritable ‘Phoenix’ 
rose from the ashes of the War’’ and seems in its 
latest manifestation, ‘‘to afford good hopes that the 
great Opera House may still be able to carry on its 
fine traditions for some time to come.” 

It will, too, provided these traditions be not for- 
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gotten or betrayed, and if wisdom and discretion be 
shown in the direction of the enterprise. There yet 
remains to be considered the question of adequate 
rehearsals for every difficult opera that is mounted. 
These must be provided, no matter what the cost, 
if the artistic standard of the house is to be main- 
tained. Lord Wittenham seems to imagine that the 
critics have not shown sufficient indulgence and made 
full allowance for the conditions under which the 
grand season labours. He said in his letter: ‘* These 
difficulties are sometimes not quite realized by com- 
fortably-seated critics who complain about perhaps 
trivial defects.’’ His lordship is altogether mistaken. 
There can be such a thing as over-indulgence, and I 
venture to assert that the leading musical critics have 
been consistently shutting their eyes to the “‘trivial 
defects,’’ whilst treating all the various production in 
turn with conspicuous fairness. Lord Wittenham was 
on safer ground when he declared that ‘ One still 
waits for the great French singers. Where are the 
successors of Faure, Maurel, Lassalle, Plangon, and 
Alvarez? ’’ Echo answers: Where indeed ? 


Light Opera in English 

In an artistic sense Mr. W. Johnston-Douglas’s 
season at the Court Theatre, which reached its 
allotted close on July 14th, was an unequivocal suc- 
cess, and right glad am I to hear that there is every 
prospect of its being repeated next year. The under- 
taking will be more likely to prosper in full measure 
if not attempted amidst the counter-attractions of 
mid-season, and if the theatre can be obtained, I 
suggest early spring as a more favourable time. There 
is undoubtedly a public for this sort of high-class light 
musical entertainment, only it wants urging to a 
sense of combined duty and pleasure to make it yield 
the necessary support for a run. As a matter of fact 
the. people who call themselves music-lovers— 
people who patronize the stalls if they go to the 
opera or theatre at all—were the class most conspic- 
uous by their absence and their lack of interest all 
through the season at the Court, and I hardly need 
add that that fact was highly discreditable to them. 
Instead of going to hear Cosi fan Tutte or The Secret 
Marriage on the nights when they could not get into 
Covent Garden, they doubtless repaired to the 
Coliseum or the Alhambra, or one of Mr. Cochran’s 
revues, and honestly enjoyed something on a level 
with their mental and musical standard of culture. 
Anyhow they missed a treat. I do not say there were 
no shortcomings nor a solitary square peg in a round 
hole. I should like another time, for instance, to 
see the female characters in more capable hands 
and hear them sung with greater charm and finesse. 
But for the rest I admit that I enjoyed Cimarosa’s 
masterpiece thoroughly from beginning to end. And 
I had not heard it since it was given at the Lyceum 
when I was a boy. 

Herman Kein. 
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Tchaikovsky and the Gramophone 
By RICHARD HOLT 


OR some unaccountable reason the work of 

Tchaikovsky, after the enthusiasm of the early 

days when it was introduced into this country, 
mainly through the efforts of Sir Henry Wood, de- 
veloped a fissure, which eventually divided it into 
parts, one of which has been played, comparatively 
to excess, and the other almost totally neglected. 
Amongst the latter portion, however, are many fine 
works which deserve to be rescued from oblivion, and 
itis to be hoped that the gramophone companies may 
be emboldened to steal a march on unenterprising 
conductors and make some of these virtual master- 
pieces accessible to the gramophone public. No com- 
poser reigns as absolute monarch over the entire 
realm of music, and it would be foolish for the 
Tchaikovsky enthusiast to ignore the fact that there 
are many people who are temperamentally unable to 
appreciate his music. But a battle of eulogy and 
detraction is waged over every composer, and it is 
one of the objects of this article to show that, what- 
ever opposition to Tchaikovsky may exist, the out- 
standing characteristics of his music are such as should 
endear him to the heart of the average lover of music. 
To the intellectuals of music, who would make a bon- 
fire of all music prior to the modern school, he is, of 
course, anathema, but all those who prefer true and 
unpretentious inspiration to laboured eccentricity will 
continue to respond to the magic of his appeal. 

The effect of music depends, of course, as much on 
the listener as on the composer, for there is a reciprocal 
relationship between the latter and an earnest listener 
which determines the impression made by the music. 
This impression is either favourable or unfavourable 
in proportion as the listener is sympathetic or un- 
sympathetic to the composer, and the measure of 
sympathy or antipathy is contingent on a variety of 
circumstances, such as the general experience, degree 
of culture, imagination and sensibility of the person 
who hears the music. Music conveys a certain stimu- 
lus to the aural nerve, which the sensory area of the 
brain, acting in conjunction with our consciousness, 
transforms into aural, visual or mental images, which 
again are dependent on impressions or pictures im- 
planted by experience. Consequently the effects of 
the initial aural stimulus will vary according to the 
experience and personality of the person receiving it, 
and the response to the music will be different in every 
case. In short, music depends as much on what we 
give to it as on what we receive from it. It is not a 
mere cajolery of the aural sense but a means to an 
end, a sublimated form of speech, illuminating the 
innermost recesses of the soul and induing the heart 
and mind with a finer sensibility. Such a composer 
as Tchaikovsky, therefore, can appeal only to natures 
which have some affinity with his, and are influenced 
by life in much the same way as his was. 


The music of the past can be defined as the music 
of the heart, while modern music is, to a great extent, 
the product of the mind. The change may be fully 
perceived by recalling the fact that Beethoven’s Mass 
in D bore the inscription, ‘* It comes from the heart ; 
may it go to the heart! *’ A modern composer 
would regard that as altogether too naive and senti- 
mental. The mortality among modern works is great, 
but few expire from heart disease. The simple spon- 
taneity of the older composers has been superseded 
by brain-spun artificialities and a feverish desire to be 
original at all costs, with the result that the melodic 
and emotional impulses which are the foundation of 
great music have been subordinated to mere technical 
ends. Debussy, however, has proved that subtlety 
and finesse are possible in music without sacrificing 
emotion. Tchaikovsky, whose music is instinct with 
emotion and sensibility, is consequently persona 
ingrata to modern iconoclasts and to sticklers for 
musical decorum. By the former he is regarded as a 
purveyor of meretricious wares, lacking imagination 
and subtlety, and by the latter as a supine adversary 
of fate, who complained in aggressively strident tones 
about his earthly woes. It is admitted that he had 
a talent for orchestration, but his music is alleged to 
wear threadbare after a few hearings and to be morbid 
and unduly tearful. This view springs from a tem- 
peramental inability to perceive the inner spirit of his 
music, and is generally held by people whose natures 
are impervious to emotional appeals, who have 
escaped the harsher realities of life, and who regard 
such outspokenness as Tchaikovsky’s as a breach of 
musical taste and decorum. The salient features of 
Tchaikovsky’s music, however, are such as should 
appeal unfailingly to the average man or woman, 
inasmuch as they reveal a deep feeling of humanity 
and a transparent and passionate sincerity. In the 
words of Shakespeare, he has ** given sorrow words ”’ 
in the form of music, and in his greatest work he 
makes articulate the sufferings and joys of the human 
heart. Underlying his music is a philosophy of 
pessimism, but it is a pessimism of the heart, protest- 
ing against the world’s injustice and the tragedies of 
life, rather than a pessimism of the mind hostile to 
life itself. Tchaikovsky, in his music, makes us more 
acutely sensitive of the extremes of pathos and happi- 
ness presented by life. No music touches more deeply 
than his the stream of emotional feelings which flows 
through the life of the ordinary man or woman, and 
in this respect he resembles Puccini, for both reflect 
the vicissitudes of common existence. The intensified 
commercialism of to-day, with its stimulus to work 
of marketable value in the world of art, has brought 
about a change in cultural values and a different con- 
ception of art, from which beauty and truth, as ex- 
pressed in the works of the older composers and 
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artists, have to a great extent been eliminated. For 
this reason the appeal of the great composers of the 
past, who sought to enshrine in their music the ideals 
of beauty, freedom and human love, should meet 
with a ready response from those who are out of sym- 
pathy with the ruder aspects of modern civilisation. 
The work of Tchaikovsky, with its glowing warmth 
and heartfelt expressiveness, forms a sharp and 
pleasant antithesis to the spiritual and material 
ugliness of this machine-ridden age, and, like the 
music of all the great composers, constitutes an 
hospitable sanctuary for travellers on life’s journey. 

Turning to the music of Tchaikovsky which has 
been unaccountably forgotten, we are confronted with 
the mysterious neglect of the first three symphonies. 
The First Symphony is entitled ‘‘ Winter Day 
Dreams,’’ and although, of course, immature as com- 
pared with the later symphonies, it is, nevertheless, 
full of fine music, now exhaling a spirit of fragrant 
melancholy, now breaking out into that fiery exulta- 
tion typical of the composer. The slow movement in 
particular is full of poetical feeling, and the first move- 
ment contains some ingenious harmonic and rhythmic 
effects. The Second Symphony is based on Malo- 
Russian themes and is a very interesting work, of 
which the quaintly syncopated Scherzo and the 
masterly Finale, in which one theme is treated with 
every conceivable device, are perhaps the chief 
features. This Finale is worked out with a kind of 
primitive ferocity and is a veritable tour de force. 
The Third Symphony is a magnificent work and a 
great advance in style and technical mastery on the 
first two. It has five movements, and commences and 
ends, apart from a short introductory funeral march, 
with two stirring and jubilant movements, based on 
the polonaise. There is a fascinating Scherzo, an 
original and charming waltz movement and a slow 
movement full of poignant beauty and emotion of an 
elegiac character. It is one of the composer’s finest 
inspirations. The whole work, in short, is well-nigh 
equal to the last three symphonies. But if the neglect 
of this symphony is astonishing, that of the great 
Manfred Symphony is even more so. The work took 
Tchaikovsky a year to compose, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Pathétique, he held it to be his best work ; 
yet it is never played. It is based on Byron’s poem, 
** Manfred,” and illustrates the agony and despair of 
the protagonist with marvellous skill and psycho- 
logical insight. The first movement is the finest and, 
together with the last movement of the Pathétique, 
is probably Tchaikovsky’s greatest piece of symphonic 
writing. The tragic and dramatic strength of it would 
be difficult to equal. The two middle movements 
illustrate the Spirit of the Alps appearing to Manfred 
in the rainbow of the waterfall and the pastoral life 
of the Alpine huntsmen and shepherds. The last 
movement depicts the Bacchanale and death of Man- 
fred. It is to be hoped the work may eventually be 
recorded. 

Turning to the symphonic poems, we come to at 
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least three fine works which have dropped out of the 
repertory and which have not been recorded. Why 
Romeo and Juliet has escaped the notice of the record- 
ing companies is difficult to explain, for, in the words 
of Ernest Newman, ** few things could surpass it as 
a piece of sheer poetic music, as beautiful in substance 
as it is poignant and exquisitely human.”’ Next 
comes Hamlet, a work of sombre beauty and dramatic 
power, in which Tchaikovsky’s intensely subjective 
nature finds congenial scope. Although it is really a 
transposition of the drama into the Slavic atmo- 
sphere, yet the characters of Hamlet and Ophelia are 
delineated with a sure hand. A further Shake- 
spearean study is The Tempest, which gives us striking 
pictures of the sea, Prospero, Ariel, Caliban, a very 
successful musical portrait, and some stirring love- 
music in Tchaikovsky’s most fervent manner. Fran- 
cesca di Rimini, a very beautiful work, still awaits 
the electrical recording necessary to do justice to its 
grim and vehement qualities. Two other symphonic 
poems, Fate and The Voievoda, the latter based on 
a poem by Pushkin, are also worth recording, although 
not equal to the above-mentioned works. Let it not 
be thought that all these works have been tried 
and found wanting. The recorded opinions of such 
well-known critics as James Huneker, Ernest New- 
man, Markham Lee and others disprove such a possi- 
bility. If Tchaikovsky had written nothing but his 
operas, he would still have left a rich legacy, for they 
abound in fine music, and the two best, Pique Dame 


-and Eugéne Onégin, are intimate human dramas full 


of lyrical beauty and dramatic interest. In these two 
works and his other operas there are many arias which 
should be recorded, as they would make a pleasing 
contrast to the incessant repetitions of familiar items. 
If any reader wishes to become acquainted with 
Tchaikovsky’s operatic music, let him obtain the fine 
Parlophone orchestral selection from Pique Dame, 
and he cannot fail to be enchanted with what the 
Editor justly terms its ‘‘ entrancing melodies.’’ There 
is a very fine record of two songs from Eugéne 
Onégin by Sobinoff (H.M.V. DB.889), two arias from 
Pique Dame, sung by Smirnoff (H.M.V. DA.569), and 
a very good Robert Burg Parlophone record (Eugéne 
Onégin, E.10485). 

Tchaikovsky wrote over a hundred songs, the 
majority of which entitle him to a high place amongst 
song writers. Most of them breathe a spirit of melan- 
choly, but many are dramatic and impassioned and 
others full of a joyous ecstasy. Indeed, the variety 
of moods over which they range is astonishing, and 
many of them can compare with the greatest songs 
in respect of emotional intensity and pathos. An ideal 
artist to interpret some of the songs of Tchaikovsky 
would be Vladimir Rosing, who recently visited 
this country, and who is, with the possible exception 
of Chaliapin, the greatest histrionic vocalist of to-day. 
Turning to the Orchestral Suites, these contain some 
of Tchaikovsky’s finest music, notably the Third 
Suite, which, with an ardent and passionate Elegy, a 
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waltz full of pensive melancholy and an inspired and 
brilliantly orchestrated Air and Variations, deserves 
to be recorded in full. The charming Serenade for 
Strings is another fine work, which contains a very 
beautiful Elegy and a masterly Finale. Besides the 
familiar B minor Piano Concerto, there are two other 
concertos for this instrument, including the fine work 
in G major. In his little book on the composer, 
Markham Lee states, ‘* Why this work receives so 
little attention is hard to say,’’ and this query may 
be extended to practically half Tchaikovsky’s works. 
The list of exiles amongst them is by no means ex- 
hausted, but space forbids more than a brief mention 
of the rest. The three Ballets, the Swan Lake, Casse 
Noisette and Sleeping Beauty, contain some of the 
most charming products of Tchaikovsky’s lighter 
moods, and the two less-known offer a wealth of 
melodious music. H.M.V. have recently recorded the 
Panorama and Waltz from the Sleeping Beauty, but, 
oddly enough, not on the same record. One of the 
finest works of all chamber music is the great Piano- 
forte Trio, issued last month by Columbia. It 
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is written to the memory of Nicolas Rubinstein and 
forms a noble tribute, being characterised by the 
deepest sincerity and emotional fervour. There are 
also the delightful Sextet, inspired by the composer’s 
sojourn in Italy, where the eternally smiling landscape 
inspired him to write this serene and happy music, 
and the three String Quartets, which are not obtain- 
able in their entirety. The last Quartet, Op. 30, is a 
very powerful work, and contains some forceful and 
dramatic music. To conclude, I may mention the fine 
Violin Concerto, a true masterpiece, and many fine 
piano works, such as the two Sonatas, the Sia Pieces 
on One Theme, the beautiful Theme and Variations 
from Opus 19, a favourite of Hans von Biilow, the 
Doumka, the lovely Berceuse from Op. 72, and other 
fine compositions which are unjustifiably neglected. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that the gramophone com- 
panies may record some of the works referred to, and 
thus add to the somewhat limited gramophone library 
of Tchaikovsky’s music ; for no composer has written 
more sincere and heartfelt music than he. 
Ricwarp Hott. 
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IMPROMPTU IN A FLAT 


By M. S. MADDAN 


HE pause lengthened as the lovers—trans- 
posed for the moment, into a seventh heaven 
—felt dominant over the syncopated discord 
which must surely be the tune to which they would 
shortly dance. They were keyed to the highest pitch. 
Outside, the murmurous berceuse of the drowsing 
trees and the monotonous, rhythmic thrum of cease- 
less traffic were broken at intervals by the hideous 
cacophony of a klaxon horn. 
At last—‘‘Adagietto,’’ said the man, con espres- 


sione. ‘‘ My beloved little piccolo! Fly with me 
to-night. Life will be one long duet! ”’ 
** No! No!! Sforzando ’’—her voice was staccato 


**_T dare not. You must go solo.’’ The chimes of a 
clock increased her agitato. ‘‘ No! No!! You must 
go’’—her voice rose in a shrill crescendo—* if 
Larghetto’s ledger balances he is sharp and might 
return at any moment now.”’ 

** Larghetto! Ah! Ha! Ha!! ” the man laughed 
contemptuously—* I fear him not, the crotchety old 
double bass. Herewith, symbol of my contempt for 
him.’’ And he spat impolitely and allegro. 

Adagietto shuddered, tonelessly expostulating at 
this salivic waste. 

** Nay! ” he continued, suddenly vivace. ‘* I have 
hit the right note—I have discovered—but you can’t 
score over me. You are playing a double game. You 
spurn my overtures—you do not love me. If you 
loved me you would abandon this monotonous tenor 
of existence. Capriccioso!!!’’ And, with a shrill 


cadenza of rageful mirth, he made to leave her for 
ever. 

This movement roused Adagietto as all his varia- 
tions of tempo had failed to, and, though the triple 
beat of her heart seemed to suffocate her, she managed 
to enunciate at length, ‘‘ Stay a moment. and I will 
go with you.”’ The scales of doubt fell from his eyes 
as, with a shake that was almost arpeggio, he trilled, 
** At last! my beloved little piccolo, you are mine! ”’ 
** How chromatic you are, foolish one. Do be 
natural,’’ crooned Adagietto. ‘* Try to compose 
yourself. You are all tremolo.’”? So he mixed a 
metronome and tonic solfa, quaffed it, and felt con- 
siderably allegro. She, meanwhile, sped to get her 
hat. 

Thus, the lovers—about to close an inharmonious 
sentence and strike a new chord on the harp of life— 
failed to hear the flat door open, and shut, pianissimo ; 
and, to the horror of Adagietto, Larghetto cleft the 
base of Sforzando’s skull, fortissimo, with an iron bar. 

Sforzando staggered, quavered ‘‘ Adagietto,’’ and 
fell, and Adagietto knelt beside his semi-breving form. 
Suddenly Adagietto gave vent to a coloratura D— 
it was not surprising that she was now thoroughly 
unstrung—for his symphony was ended—his skull 
stave in. Largo funébre! ! 

The fate of Adagietto was pathetique, for, after 
a period of mental deficiency, she came to a sostenuto 
and grave end, dying one night in her sleep—pp. and 
p-m. 
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EVA TURNER'S STORY 


Related tt W. S. MEADMORE 


Y father was the chief engineer at a cotton 

mill in Oldham when I was born. His greatest 

delight in life was music. One of my earliest 
recollections is of him returning from work in the 
evening and playing at an old harmonium. Some- 
times my mother would come into the room, and she 
would sing to his playing. It was at this harmonium 
that I had my first lessons in singing. My father took 
infinite trouble with my girlish treble, and soon I was 
in great demand for hymns, 
both at home and when we 
visited friends. i 

I must have been about eight 
when my family moved to 
Bristol. Here my girlish dreams 
and ambitions, which had al- 
ready centred so largely around 
music, received a decided im- 
petus. The Carl Rosa gave a 
season in the town, and my 
father took me to hear Trova- 
tore. Not only was it my first 
visit to the theatre, but also 
my first experience of opera. 
I returned home as if under a 
spell. There was only one life 
for me now, and that was the 
life of a prima donna. I lived 
in a world of make-believe, in 
which I invented operas and 
sang them as I went for lonely 
walks, imitating all the voices 
and making weird noises for 
orchestral intermezzi! I sin- 
cerely hope that no one ever 
overheard me. If they did they 
must have thought me a queer 
child. In the nursery my dolls 
became operatic puppets, my 
voice for the singing of parts 
being reinforced by my brother’s. Our great game 
was a gala performance of the Miserere scene. We 
dressed up for the parts, and I remember that, to get 
a proper trailing effect for my skirt, I used to tie 
it round my waist. 

I even dreamt opera. Many a time I was awakened 
from a scene of enthusiasm at magnificent opera 
houses where I was singing leading parts! The stage 
would be heaped high with flowers, when my brother 
would pull at my ear, and we would go down pro- 
saically enough to a breakfast of porridge, eggs and 
bacon. These were the happy days when I could eat 
what I liked, and didn’t have to think of dieting. 

Whatever ability I had in those days was certainly 
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EVA TURNER 
in Turandot 


encouraged to the full both by my father and mother. 
I believe that my father shared my dreams! And as 
soon as I was old enough he let me go to London to 
study at the Royal Academy of Music. It was the 
first step towards realising my ambition. At the 
Academy I was most fortunate in my teachers, having 
Madame and Eduardo Levy for the voice. Indeed, 
my time of learning was a most happy one; not only 
was I sympathetically encouraged, but I also had the 
good luck to win many prizes. 
When I should have left I re- 
ceived a special grant, which 
enabled me to continue my 
studies for long after the 
allotted span. It was a source 
of great gratification to me 
when, after singing at Milan. 
I was elected an Associate of 
the Academy. At this time I 
also met Mr. A. R. Broad, who 
not only continues to give me 
singing lessons to this day, but 
who travels with me every- 
where and acts as my maestro 
and business manager. I often 
feel that I owe what success 
I have achieved almost entirely 
to him. 

Curiously, the first operatic 
company I joined was the Carl 
Rosa. But I certainly started 
on the bottom rung of the 
ladder of fame, for my con- 
tract was for the chorus. It 
was a severe life. England was 
under the shadow of the great 
war. Travelling was arduous 
and food was scarce. And I 
always seemed to be losing my 
coupons! One winter’s night 
we were locked up from midnight until dawn in Car- 
lisle station. Enemy aeroplanes were about, and to 
add to our discomfort, the station was a “‘black-out.”’ 
It wasn’t a pleasant experience for a cold and hungry 
company. At York all the lights in the theatre went 
out, and we had to finish Hoffmann’s Tales by the 
fitful illumination of candles. 

But actually I was loving this new and thrilling life. 
Each day, whenever I could, I studied the leading 
soprano part that was to be sung at the evening’s 
performance. Then, once the curtain was up, and in 
those long waits when I was not required on the 
stage. I would stand in the wings, watching and 
assimilating how the part really was interpreted | 
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Whenever I met Walter van Noorden, the manager 
and conductor of the company, I badgered him for 
parts. At last and, I firmly believe, in sheer despera- 
tion, he said that I could sing one of the three genii 
in The Magic Flute. My joy was short lived. As my 
debut grew nearer and nearer so did my apprehensions 
and stage fright increase. I had almost decided to 
take the first train home when the famous tenor E. C. 
Hedmont saved the situation for me. At rehearsal he 
promised a beefsteak supper to the genii who had the 
best legs that night. This so tickled my sense of 
humour that I forgot my nerves. The sequel was 
gratifying, for it was I who had that beefsteak after 
the performance—a great war-time treat, fairly won, 
for I did not have to resort to padding! 

Even now my nerves behave very badly, and I still 
suffer painfully before an appearance. One night, 
during one of my waits in Aida, I was really sick in 
the wings, solely through that queer dread of facing 
an audience. Absurd as it is, it still happens, and I 
can’t explain or control it. 

After that, and through the kindness of Mr. Noor- 
den, I got many parts. When I had been with the 
company a year I was promoted to principal, and soon 
after to prima donna. I was singing the Bohemian 
Girl, Micaela, Maritana and Butterfly. 

It was in 1924 that Panizza, the conductor of the 
famous La Scala of Milan, heard me during a Carl 
Rosa season at the New Scala, London. The result 
of this was that he gave me an audition at Covent 
Garden. So satisfactory was this that he asked me if 
I could go immediately to Milan and see Toscanini, 
the art director. In a few hours I had obtained a 
passport, packed some necessary luggage, and was in 
the train en route for the home of opera! My inter- 
view with Toscanini was amazingly successful, and I 
emerged from the Scala with a contract to appear 
during the next season there. Back in London, I 
finished my engagement with the Carl Rosa, and 
awaited with trepidation my debut in Italy. 

But I was happy. One of my dreams had come 
true. I could hardly believe that I was actually going 
to sing at the famous La Scala. I thought of the 
history of this beautiful opera house, where so many 
reputations had been made and so many more 
marred. The audience there is hard to please. Also 
I was afraid that it would be difficult for a foreigner 
to win their favour. It is the bel canto they love, and 
they naturally think that no one but their own 
country people can give it the right expression. 

My debut came. I knew that I was singing well. 
But an Italian audience has an extraordinary way of 
suspending its judgment. It is as if they think, ** Ah, 
yes. She is good. But wait a minute. We shall 
see! ’’ And they seemed extra cautious that night. 
I began to get a little panicky. So much depended on 
the reception I should get. But suddenly they took 
me to their heart. If they can withhold applause, 
how truly enthusiastic it is when at last it comes! I 
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shall never forget that wonderful night . . . the 
applause . . . and Toscanini shaking me by the hand. 

Ihad won through. And I was glad because I knew 
that it was just hard work and indomitable resolution. 
Engagements followed quickly. I went to Germany, 
Vienna and Trieste. Then my star momentarily 
flickered. At Trieste I was taken seriously ill. Strain 
and over-work had culminated in typhoid fever. I was 
in bed for many weeks. At length I was able to 
travel to Rapallo, and there I quickly regained my 
strength and my courage. I re-appeared at the San 
Carlo in Naples. Here a delicious compliment was 
paid to me. I opened in Turandot, and it is, of 
course, well known that Alfano completed this score 
for his dead friend. After the performance Alfano 
told me that I was the best Turandot he had ever 
heard. ‘* To finish the opera,’’ he said, ‘* I had to 
try and think as Puccini thought. You have sung the 
part as I imagined it, but never before heard.”’ 

A compliment of a different nature came my way 
when I was singing at a small Italian town for a 
short season. Every night at my hotel a box of small 
cakes, such as can be bought at any Italian con- 
fectioner, was anonymously left for me. On the last 
morning of my stay I was greeted in the hall by a 
man who was a stranger to me. I must admit that 
he was not unprepossessing! He informed me that 
the cakes were from him and that he hoped I had 
enjoyed them. Every night he sat in the gallery to 
hear my ** divine *’ singing, and he had observed that 
I always looked straight at him! He had a bakery 
in the town, and he placed his heart and his bakery 
at my disposal. It was difficult to make him believe 
that I hadn’t looked at him intentionally ! 

From Italy I went to Portugal and from there to 
South America. On my way back to the present 
season at Covent Garden I stopped at the Canary 
Islands and sang at the new opera house at Las 
Palmas. Here the audience, in an excess of en- 
thusiasm, nearly succeeded in making me lose the boat 
to England. It was one o’clock in the morning before 
I could leave the opera house, and it was a mile and a 
half to the boat, which was due to depart at two. By 
great good luck we got a launch to carry us out, and 
we just scrambled on board in time. Otherwise I 
should not have sung at Covent Garden. 

And that is all that has happened to me so far. I 
have but few interests outside my singing, which, 
indeed, monopolises my life. But I study psychology. 
new thought and the development of my mind. I am 
sure that these studies have played a great part in my 
career. 
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A MECHANICAL DUEL 


By ERIC N. SIMONS 


joint possession of large and amiable gardens. 

But there were many minor causes, such as our 
conflicting temperaments, our joint tendency to 
passionate enthusiasm for whatever bits of this in- 
comprehensible universe happen temporarily to be 
our own property, our pathetic belief in our neigh- 
bours’ love of entertainment gratuitously supplied. 
And... Oh, a host of other things! 

Smailes, my neighbour, whose garden runs parallel 
with mine, is one of those large, aggressive people 
whose nether garments resemble Zeppelins in infancy, 
and whose exit each morning from the domestic tran- 
quillities is marked by an explosive exhaust and a 
reek of petrol. In short, he exudes prosperity, right- 
ness, indestructible self-complacenecy. Like the roast 
beef of old England, Smailes is eternally all right. 
In fact, in my darker moods, I draw little pencil 
caricatures of him and his kind as joints of roast 
beef walking. ... 

Nevertheless, despite the perceived incompatibility 
between Smailes and myself (and in a minor degree 
between Mrs. Smailes and Ermyntrude), we had for 
several years preserved the neighbourly amenities. 
Smailes had even gone so far as to invite me to golf 
at his club, in return for which I had offered him a 
free ticket for a lecture. Neither of us had availed 
himself of these courtesies, but we tended to think 
better of one another as a result of them. I occasion- 
ally referred to Smailes as, ** An uneducated bounder, 
but not bad at heart,’’ and I imagine that Smailes 
classed me to his friends as ‘‘ One of these writing 
johnnies. Bit of a fool, but well-meaning.’’ We 
might have continued for ever on those terms. But, 
in a rash moment, Smailes bought a four-valve wire- 
less set. 

There was nothing intrinsically iniquitous or absurd 
in that action. Cleverer men than Smailes have been 
equally unwise. The rashness lay in his exposing his 
naturally enthusiastic temperament to so infatuating 
a thing as a wireless set. We knew already that 
whatever belonged to him was, beyond question, the 
finest thing of its kind that ever existed. We were 
prepared to hear in due course that his receiving set 
was likewise superior to that of any other person on 
the earth. And we were prepared to pardon these 
unwarrantable assertions. What we were not pre- 
pared for, and what I for one refused to pardon, was 
Smailes’s intention to convince us that this time he 
was indisputably right. 

It was a glorious summer afternoon, the one 
summer afternoon of the year 1927. Ermyntrude 
was in the hammock (she would be!) reading. I was 
in a deck chair, with my nose buried in THE Gramo- 


I SUPPOSE the real cause of the trouble was our 


PHONE. From my right-hand neighbour, a docile 
gentleman of horticultural tastes, came the sound of 
a lawn mower and the intermittent clipping of 
shears on privet. Somewhere a little girl was playing, 
and her merry laughter gave the right keynote of 
happiness and languor to the scene. It was England, 
at peace. 

And then, cutting across these balmy serenities 
like the sweep of a saw, came a melancholy braying, 
as if a giant immersed and drowning in a vast tank 
of water were trying to attract attention in the 
intervals of suffocation. ... 

** Good God! ’’ I cried. (Pardon the profanity ! 
It was justified.) ‘* What’s that? ”’ 

Then I saw it. Standing on a little table, and 
surrounded by the Smailes family in attitudes of 
sublime self-satisfaction, was a loud speaker, attached 
to the customary rectangular array of wires and 
knobs and pointers. It became obvious that the 
cacophony we had just heard was but a beginning, a 
mere preliminary canter. I set my teeth grimly, 
turned back to my magazine and tried to exclude 
the catarrhal noises from next door. After ten 
minutes Ermyntrude delicately removed herself from 
the hammock and went indoors, leaving me to it. 
I was tempted to go myself, but some drop of free- 
born British blood made me feel that so sweet and 
calm a summer’s afternoon ought not to be abandoned 
at the first onslaught. So I stuck it. At the end of 
half an hour Smailes was rash enough to approach 
the fence, beaming. 

** Well, what do you think of it? ’’ he asked. 

I looked up from my deck-chair with undisguised 
hostility. . 

**T won’t tell you,’? I said. ** I might hurt your 
feelings. But I’d be awfully obliged if you’d take it 
in and put it to bed, like a good chap.”’ 

‘* Why? Don’t you like it? ’? he was fool enough 
to ask. 

** Like it, my dear Smailes? ’’? I answered. ‘* Have 
I ever given you the impression that I am raving 
mad? Of all the damned rows... ! Cut it out, 
old man, and let’s have a bit of peace! ”’ 

Now if Smailes had been a man of tact and gen- 
tility, he would, I maintain, have acted on my advice. 
Instead, he retorted : 

** T’ll see you in Hades first. I like it if you don’t. 
Better than your old phonograph, anyhow! ” The 
man was obviously wounded by my failure to admire 
his prodigy, and he both chose to be and was ex- 
asperating. He might almost have known that the 
owner of a real ** posh ”? gramophone hates to have 
it called an ‘* old phonograph.”’ It is like calling a 
Rolls Royce an “ old tin Lizzie.” 
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** Oh, we'll see about that,’’ I said, and went 
indoors. 

Smailes thought he had triumphed, and went his 
way rejoicing. But he began, I think, to feel uneasy 
when he saw me emerge with a wheeled table bearing 
my gramophone and a few records. He would have 
felt even more uneasy had he seen and understood 
my preliminary negotiations. In the first place, I 
had picked out my most worn and ancient fox-trots, 
those with the most feline scratch and the most 
raucous saxophonisms. Secondly, I had fixed on to 
the tone-arm my largest and most sonorous souid- 
box. And finally, I had picked out a couple of extra 
loud tungstyle needles. If there had been anything 
louder I would have brought that along, too. 

My first achievement was a distinct success. ‘* It 
ain’t gonna rain no mo’ ”’ drowned the Saturday 
afternoon warblings of some underfed soprano broad- 
casting from a local studio, and drowned them in no 
uncertain manner. The Smailes family adopted ex- 
pressions of shocked disgust, and the head approached 
the fence once more. 

** What the devil are you playing at? ”’ he cried. 
** Is this a joke, or what? ”’ 

** Joke? *? I cried, blandly. ‘* My dear fellow, 
what put that idea into your head? I’m just carrying 
out a test on needles for THzE GRAMOPHONE, and I’m 
afraid I shall have to run this record over and over 
again till the needle has worn it out. If you don’t 
mind hearing the same tune about a hundred times 
over, it will be all right. I shan’t listen to your wire- 
less, so you needn’t listen to my gramophone.”’ 

And I promptly started up ‘* It ain’t gonna rain 
again. 

I was ridiculous enough to suppose that this demon- 
stration in force would effectually silence Smailes, 
teach him a needed lesson. But I reckoned without 
the invincible obstinacy of the British race. Smailes’ 
answer was to bellow a challenge, and go off to his 
knobs. He swished wildly about the continent of 
Europe in search of something more vociferous and 
noisy than I could provide. He did not find it, but 
in the growlings of some German bass or other he 
found what at least equalled it, and by secret manipu- 
lations he produced a series of punctuative howls 
that were certainly distressing. For some ten minutes 
we kept it up. 

By this time our environment had become aware 
of strange happenings, and since everybody loves a 
dog fight, we speedily found ourselves being cheered 
on by partisans and supporters. They peered from 
bedroom windows, climbed on to fences, raised en- 
couraging shouts. 

As weapons, both our machines had inherent weak- 
nesses. In my case I was compelled to stop every few 
minutes to wind up. In Smailes’s, his ally, the Ger- 
man bass, eventually ceasing to perform, he was 
forced to wander about Europe again, looking for a 
noise, sometimes without finding one. He experi- 
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mented vainly with amplification in an attempt to 
drown me. I, for my part, produced fiendish roars 
from the one disc by slowing down the turntable. 
Every now and then I became conscious of Ermyn- 
trude’s imploring, harassed face in the doorway, 
launching appeals that I could not hear. 

By and by even our supporters found the duel too 
much for them. We were left alone in a gathering 
twilight, implacable, incensed, irrevocably bound to 
the production by mechanical means of exaggerated 
disharmonies. Where it would have ended, who 
knows? Smailes, I am certain, would have switched 
over to America when all the European stations had 
closed down, and I should certainly have fumbled in 
the dark rather than give way. But, fortunately for 
the suburban peace, the god in both machines 
emerged to solve the problem for us. Oh, blessed 
inefficiencies of mechanism! Oh, delightful incon- 
sistencies of manufacture! What untold joys you 
sometimes bring ! 

I shall not be believed when I tell this. It seems 
almost unbelievable. Nevertheless, there are many 
witnesses who will testify to the consequences, if 
not the cause, of what happened. At first I could 
hardly believe it myself. But undeniably, just as I 
was winding up desperately in order to resume the 
duel, silence swept down like a great scimitar and 
lopped off the mighty head of an Italian tenor’s 
sonority, as rendered by Smailes’s wireless set. He 
had burst a valve! With a chuckle, half of ex- 
haustion, half of delight, I gave a triumphant twirl 
of the gramophone handle, rejoicing in the victory 
that awaited me. As I did so there came a devas- 
tating rattle, and the handle turned easily and life- 
lessly in my hands. The spring had gone! 

For a second I was dismayed, appalled, at this 
catastrophe overtaking me at the very moment of 
success. Then, like a friendly lamp, the means of 
concealing disaster shone in my mind. I relin- 
quished the limp, dejected handle and stalked over to 
the fence. 

** Valve gone? ’’ I queried sympathetically. 

** Yes, damn you! ” said Smailes, fumbling stren- 
uously. 

** Look here,’’ I added, magnanimously. ‘ Let’s 
call it quits! I won’t take a mean advantage of your 
accident. We’re both a pair of fools.’’ 

Smailes grunted doubtfully. 

** Both our machines are better indoors,’’ said I. 
** Let’s keep them there in future. What do you 
say? ”’ 

** If I’d another damn valve, I’d show you! ”’ said 
Smailes, still heated. 

** But you haven’t. . . . Of course, if you want me 
to go on again... I can, you know.” It was a 
daring bluff. 

** Oh, have it your own way,”’ he cried, overcome. 
** T’ll take the thing in.”’ 

And he did. 





Eric N. Simons. 
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PICTURE-HOUSE BEETHOVEN—AND 
THEN THE GRAMOPHONE 


By ALICE GREEN 


of the great composers be cultivated by Mr. 

Everyman through the medium of the gramo- 
phone, or is it largely the intellectual preserve of the 
specialist and the ‘** highbrow ”’ in music? Can the 
ordinary person that you and I meet every day in the 
train or the street be brought to realise that in the 
string quartets, sonatas and piano trios of Mozart, 
Haydn, Schubert and Beethoven—to mention only 
four—there is a wealth of beauty that only needs 
even a moderate amount of understanding for real 
appreciation? I believe that he can. 

I am not going to be so dogmatic as to say that 
everybody, without exception, can be brought to this 
state, for there are quite a number of people who can 
only appreciate the most obvious things in music, and 
give them up at once when they are brought into 
contact with music that makes any claim upon their 
thoughtful attention. But I am convinced that a real 
liking for many forms of chamber music is inherent 
in and almost totally unsuspected by scores of 
people, and it only needs a certain amount of training 
to develop it to the full. 

Let me quote my own experience. Until about a 
year or so ago my musical horizon was bounded by 
familiar examples of orchestral works—the ‘* Un- 
finished *’ Symphony of Schubert, the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, the ‘* 1812 ’’ Overture, the music 
from ‘‘ Peer Gynt,’’ and some miscellaneous selec- 
tions that I used to hear at the Queen’s Hall Proms. 
and over the wireless. But as far as chamber music 
generally was concerned my ignorance was very great 
and my few attendances at concerts where such music 
was played left me almost completely in the dark. 
I felt there was something fine about such music, but 
somehow its meaning escaped me, much the same as 
anyone not really used to looking at pictures may 
spend a whole afternoon in the National Gallery and 
come away with only the vaguest of impressions. 

This part of my musical education commenced in 
quite an indirect way. In my neighbourkood is a 
cinema that possesses a pretty good orchestra, and 
often a part of my mind has listened to some of the 
more distinctive of the music that is played while the 
other has been attending to the pictures on the screen. 
On several occasions one particular piece of music 
seemed to stick in my mind, mainly because it was 
of a different and more distinctive kind than that 
which formed the bulk of the musical part of the 
programme. At the first opportunity I asked my 

Cc 


Co a genuine love for the best chamber music 


friend—a ‘*‘ Columbia *’ enthusiast, by the way—if he 
could identify it for me. ‘* Certainly,’’ said he, and 
opening his gramophone, put on a record for me. 
What was my surprise to hear almost identically the 
same music that had so taken my attention at the 
picture house. ‘‘ What’s that piece called? ’’ I asked. 
‘** Sonata Pathétique, Beethoven,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Like 
to hear the whole of it? ’’ ‘* Yes,”’ said I, and, to my 
surprise, it contained another tune—a slow one—that 
I had also heard at the same cinema. The same thing 
happened with another recording of a piano work of 
Beethoven, which he said was called the ‘‘ Appas- 
sionata ’? Sonata. This whetted my appetite, and I 
suggested to my friend that I wanted to go on with 
some more. Nothing if not enthusiastic, he at once 
volunteered to take me in hand, and put me through 
a proper course of ‘** music appreciation ’’ by means 
of his collection of Columbia records. He first got 
me to hear the record of the Catterall Quartet playing 
the Andante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s Quartet 
in D, and at once I felt there was something about it 
that appealed to me. Like the majority of people, I 
dearly love good tunes, and the piece I heard seemed 
full of them. When I told my friend that I liked it 
he replied, ‘‘ I thought you would; nearly everybody 
does. But it’s only a start. Presently I’ll be taking 
you through Haydn, Mozart, Schubert and Beethoven 
and I’ll wager you’ll like their string quartets just as 
much before you’ve finished. But it’s got to be done 
in homoeopathic doses. Your mind must grow to the 
music,”’ 

When I had absorbed the Tchaikovsky quartet 
excerpt, as the result of several hearings, I was intro- 
duced to the slow movement of Schubert’s ‘* Death 
and the Maiden ”’ string quartet, which my friend had 
just acquired. Here, again, the music made a deeper 
appeal to me on each hearing, and it was not long 
before I began to want to make the acquaintance of 
the rest of the music of the quartet. ‘* That’s good,” 
said my frend; ‘“ we’ll have it, but a movement at 
a time first; afterwards the whole thing at one 
sitting.” This we did, and presently I found myself 
humming fragments of tunes from it—a sure proof 
that the music had “ stuck ’’—and feeling that I 
wanted to go on with the same course of discovery, 
so unexpectedly interesting it was proving to be. 
Some Haydn and Mozart works, played by the Lener 
Quartet, were our next field of action, separate move- 
ments at first, and then the complete works, the result 
being that I presently found they had got as great a 
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hold of me as the Tchaikovsky and Schubert works 
had done. It was then I began to realise the almost 
infinite variety of musical language that could be 
expressed by only four players, and the varying ways 
in which the different composers made their appeal. 
The Haydn quartets were light and dainty, the 
Mozart restrained and wonderfully ‘“ clean ’’; the 
Schubert full of lovely melody, almost like a very 
lengthy ‘‘ song without words ”’ of infinite variety. 
Beethoven was next on our list, and here I found my- 
self listening to music of an altogether different style, 
and, I must admit, not over easy to absorb at once. 
But by carefully-thought-out and progressive steps 
I gradually began to understand the musical language 
of Beethoven and to realise that it showed a wonder- 
fully deep and noble mind, speaking thoughts whose 
beauty grew each time they were heard. The music 
of Beethoven reminded me of the considered utter- 
ances of a man who saw deep down into things, and 
could only say what he felt through the medium of 
calculated and concentrated phraseology. Much of 


D 


D 


it was rugged and stern, but as forceful and appealing 
as an utterance of Shakespeare. 

It would take too long to tell of my steady absorp- 
tion of different composers and their various styles of 
music through the medium of my friend’s gramo- 
phone records. Suffice it to say that by steadily 
devoting my attention to the Columbia recordings of 
the string quartets and other chamber music my 
musical outlook was steadily widened and deepened 
until what was at first an almost unknown country 
became, in the end, a land of promise with some- 
thing in it to appeal to every mood. 

Every really musical person can, with a little appli- 
cation, do what I have done. It only requires a start 
to be made on the lines that have proved so helpful 
in my own case. Once it has been done every step up 
the musical Parnassus will be found to lead to wider 
and more beautiful views and a fresher and more 
stimulating mental atmosphere. To live in the valleys 
may be pleasant, but it is those who climb the 
mountains who obtain the widest views. 
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UNAPPRECIATED BEAUTY 


By FRED. GROVE-PALMER 


** Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’ 


T is more than probable that when Gray wrote 

those lines he had not in mind the many beautiful 

pieces of music and songs which are being published 
on the cheaper records, and of which the great world 
of gramofans knows little or nothing. 

It is with the idea of lifting the curtain of obscurity 
that hides some entirely from the public view and of 
bringing others more prominently into notice that 
the following list has been abstracted from a large 
number on the library shelves. Perhaps some have 
been withdrawn by the publishers, who have grown 
disheartened by lack of appreciation, but it is wrong 
to blame the public entirely ; how can it appreciate 
things it never hears of? Scores of times one has 
asked gramophone lovers if they have any ‘* Exe ”’ 
records and got the answer: Never heard of them. 
Those mentioned here should serve as an incentive to 
all music lovers, not only us poor ones, to extend 
their research in the catalogues of the makes quoted. 

No attempt has been made to arrange the titles in 
order of merit ; “‘ the general idear is,”’ as they say on 
the Wireless, to tell seekers what to look for in the 
way of good things. 

The symphonic poems, Coriolanus on Beltona 548, 
and Oliver Cromwell on Regal G.8054, are two good 
examples of such pieces, while the William Tell Over- 


ture on Imperial 1025-6 is excellent. A very stirring 
piece by the American Legion Band, The Iowa Corn 
Song on Zonophone 2909, will appeal even to those 
who detest the American music with which we are all 
surfeited. Elgar’s Crown of India March on Homo- 
chord D.1118 is unhackneyed, and Imperial 1716 has 
a bright little version of the Ride of the Valkyries. 
On Beltona 736 is the March of the Bell from Delibes’ 
Coppélia, which is less well known perhaps than the 
other ballet music, but very pleasing, while Mas- 
cagni’s Danza Eaotica on Actuelle 15217 is a fine piece 
of a very unusual character; another good one is Les 
Deux Pigeons on 15181. 

Amongst the orchestral records the Pizzicato from 
Sylvia is well played on Homochord D.1114, and the 
same make gives a good version of Ketelbey’s Cockney 
Suite on D.991-2-8. Zonophone has a balalaika piece 
of outstanding merit in Shining Moon (2779). Lovers 
of old-fashioned waltz tunes will like Doctrinen on 
Electron 0177. Other very fine music may be found 
in this firm’s list: Stravinsky’s Pétrouchka on 
X.508-4 is a sheer delight. Fingal’s Cave has been 
often done before, but on Beltona 970 it is properly 
weird and thrilling. Amongst ‘ such as are of riper 
years,’ the music of von Suppé will always be popu- 
lar; they should get Regal G.1001 for Pique Dame 
and Zono. A.819 for Poet and Peasant; both are 
better than many more expensive versions. Electron 
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gives us Mozart’s Concerto No. 2, for horn, very sym- 
pathetically, and we who like medleys of old songs 
enjoy Palladium Memories on X.512. L’Apprenti 
Sorcier (Dukas), as given on Actuelle 15172-8, is a 
thrilling work, and is obviously the parent of other 
** Magician ’’ music. The same make on 11238 1e- 
cords a particularly interesting reading of Keler Béla’s 
Lustspiel Overture. This same piece is recorded very 
stirringly by de Busse as a piano accordion solo on 
Winner 4801. 

In the instrumental section there are several that 
should find place in the library. Tchaikovsky’s 
Chanson Triste, by a quintet on Homochord D.1166, 
is just right, and another on Zono. 2234 plays the 
delightful gavotte Air of Louis XIII. There is an 
effective one on Actuelle 11860, Hora, by Codolban, 
and the hornpipe music in the Finale of Haydn’s 
Quartet in D major is well played by a Dutch group. 
Zono. has given us the wonderful ’cello of Wallenstein 
in Pierné’s Sérénade on 2847; another good one is 
La Fileuse (Dunkler) on Beltona 641, played by 
Marie Dare. There is a tendency to get choked with 
organ recordings, many of which are very fluffy, but 
a really excellent one is Softly Awakes my Heart, for 
organ and cornet, on Zono. A.809, and The Death 
of Ase played by A. M. Henderson on Beltona 6106 
is really fine. In the violin solos are several that are 
striking : Marie Novello with Chaminade’s Quatriéme 
Valse on Winner 3768, Marjorie Hayward with 
Hubay’s Hejre Kati on Zono. GO.47, Margaret 
Lorenz with de Boisdeffre’s By the Brook on Imperial 
1225. The playing of Juan Manen in the entr’acte of 
The Duel (Hérold) on Scala 4005 is very fine, and one 
of the quaintest and most pleasing solos is Imitation 
de Cornemuse by Buica on Actuelle 15141. Some- 
times we enjoy a novelty. Liebesfreud on the xylo- 
phone on Imperial 1781 is a pleasing one, and for 
thoroughly dreamy langour and other things like that, 
Lonely Hawaii (Imperial 1795) can be recommended. 
From about eight or ten of these throbbing guitar 
records this is chosen as being the best. 

In going through the vocal records the difficulty 
has been to know which to leave out. The four 
selected women’s voices are: Miss Stiles Allen in One 
Fine Day on Electron 0178, beautifully clear and wist- 
ful; Beloved, in your absence by Miss Bessie Jones on 
Zono. 5022. It is not often that this song is sung by 
a woman, and Miss Jones’ voice suits it admirably. 
Foster Richardson’s fine bass is heard in the rest of 
the suite. Then there is Miss Stella Carol on Homo- 
chord H.877 in Break o’ Day and A Spring Morning, 
where her notes go up and up, clear as the singing of 
the lark, until it seems she will never be stopping. 
One might easily grow lyrical about Stella Carol’s 
voice and her romantic history! What has become 
of her? On that same Scala record mentioned because 
of Manen’s violin, Francilla Kaufmann sings the Aria 
wonderfully, the voice and violin blend together en- 
trancingly. Hugh Mackay’s singing of the Eriskay 
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Love Lilt on Actuelle 10431 and O Till a Leannain on 
10786 will be hard to beat anywhere, and Robert 
Carr’s tender voice brings out all the sentiment of a 
dog-lover in Leanin’ on Winner 4740. John O’ Dwyer 
sung in Irish by Patrick O’Toole on Beltona 1360 is 
very delightful. Another fine singer on Actuelle is 
Adamo Didur in the Ballata del’ Mondo from Boito’s 
Mefistofele (10848); it is better perhaps than the 
** Whistle ’’ song from the same opera (10610). The 
old Scots songs make a strong appeal even to the 
musical English, and Mary on Winner 33812 and the 
Birks o’ Aberfeldy on Zono. 840, both by Archie 
Anderson, are very good. Charles Hill sings Annie 
Laurie well enough to make a Scotsman home-sick 
on A.339. Zono. does some of Lauder’s, too. 

Why is it that Kipling is so seldom recorded? 
There must be theusands of gramophone lovers who 
are also *‘ Kiplingistos.’’ Among the cheaper records 
only is one discoverable; that is Danny Deever on 
Beltona 1231. On the label the song is attributed to 
Cobb, who was only the composer of the music. 
Gladys Cole and Barrington Hooper give a fine ren- 
dering of the Let me gaze duet from Faust on Zono. 
GO.71, and another clearly sung duet is on Imperial 
941—The Moon hath raised. The Pilgrims’ Chorus 
is well done on Electron 0178, and a really stirring 
chorus will be enjoyed in Wi’ a hundred Pipers on 
Beltona 245. The same firm did quartets from 
Parry’s Welsh opera Blodwen (288) very spiritedly. 
This is probably the only recording of parts of this 
fine work. 

The gigantic army of lovers of Gilbert and Sullivan 
will appreciate the Zono. Vocal Gems, which contain 
just enough to make us wish there was more. The 
Mikado (A.828) is, perhaps, the best, but Pinafore 
(A.317) and Gondoliers (A.825) run it very close. Of 
individual songs the best is to be found on Regal 
G.8677, where Kenneth Walters sings No Possible 
Doubt and There lived a King in a most masterly 
fashion. A quite good Mikado Selection is on Im- 
perial 1751. 

Even we poor but proud highbrows of the cheaper 
classics need relaxation; this may be found in the 
three numbers given here: Zono. 2901, on which Carl 
Brisson sings Let me hold your hand in a manner that 
rarely fails to please the women folk. Then on Bel- 
tona 777 Willie Henderson sings Could Lloyd George 
do it? exceedingly well, and on Imperial 1473, Gesky, 
the French comedian, sings deliciously, C’est pour 
vous, Mesdames. This must not be confused with 
the dreary Say! Voo that helped to make life more of 
a burden three or four times daily on the Wireless. 
This one is a cheerful little story, so is the other side : 
Elle sugait une sucette. 

There are scores more good records, but these are 
enough to show that a really good serious library can 
be got together with a good deal of trouble and not a 
great deal of expense. 

Frep. GRovE-PALMER. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 
(The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
D.1442, 1443 (12in., 13s.). London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by G. Toye: Brigg Fair (Delius). 
D.1444 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
rh ; conducted by Blech: Ballet Music from Samson and 
Delilah (Saint-Saéns). 
D.1436, 7, 8, 9, 40 (12in., 32s. 6d.). Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski: Scheherazade (Rim- 
sky-Korsakov). 


wv 
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C.1506 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
COLUMBIA ORCHESTRAL conducted by Viebig: Overture to Martha (Flotow). 
a : . C.1527 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
wy Shon: tn tele ee ai ain. tee conducted by Viebig: Overture to The Beautiful Galatea 
Village Romeo and Juliet (Delius). (Suppé). 


i ‘ The rhapsody has for its main theme a Lincolnshire tune 
9446, 7, 8, 9 (12in., 18s.), Ignaz Friedman and Orchestra, that Grainger collected and gave to Delius (so said an interesting 


conducted by Philippe Gaubert : Piano Concerto (Grieg). note in the April, 1926, Midland Musician, that journal of 


Beecham’s name is ever to be held in honour for his Delius full and thoughtful musicianly annotations). Delius has in 
performances. He gave us A Village Romeo and Juliet in return dedicated the work to his friend. It opens with flute 
his opera season of 1910. When shall we hear it again? In and clarinet setting the pastoral scene. The tune of the old 
this extract we hear a foreshadowing, we may take it, of the ballad beginning 


death of the two lovers, Sadi and Vrony, who walk to the It was on the fift’ of August, 
Paradise Garden. They agree to die together, and are drowned. The weather fine and fair, 
This is music of sincere and poignant feeling. The beckoning Unto Brigg Fair I did repair, 
beauty of the music comes from the sensitive hand of a fine For love I was inclined, 


interpreter, and the recording never gets between us and the is heard, about a third of the way through side one, from the 
composer. (The short novel by Keller on which the opera’ oboe. It is given to other instruments (not far from the end of 
is based is published by Constable.) this side, to horns, with flutes and clarinets carolling above). 

I am sorry, but Friedman in the Grieg concerto is definitely On side two there is a metamorphosis of the theme, slow and 
bad. He achieves more wrong notes in his first few bars than calm, in the strings—a richly satisfying bit. About an inch 
I had thought possible. He (and the band too) fails to observe from the inside of side two the next variation starts, on the 
p marks. The second movement is marked to begin pp. If clarinet. Side three works up a glorious climax, starting with 
this isn’t a mf, I never heard one. The pianist’s rhythm is yet another form of the tune, that has a counterpoint below it. 
unclear on page 16 (Eulenburg)—the two quavers are wrongly Next the trumpet solemnises it, and bell notes bring in a pro- 
fitted to the three quavers in the left hand. There are many cession. This mood shades into the opening pastoral treatment, 
other wrong notes, too. The music loses most of its eloquence, and on the last side the theme is heard more chirpily, with 
and the composer’s scheme of tonal grading is baulked. Some cheerful companion airs running alongside. The last climax 
of the piano’s tones are pleasing, but Friedman is often hard comes, trombones having the pastoral theme that the flutes 
and terribly square in his outlines. I have never before heard gave out at the start, and trumpets pealing forth the song- 
the work so insensitively played. In the orchestra the horns tune: 


are excellent, the trumpets coarse, and the double basses very The green leaves they shall wither, 

weak. The enterprise of a cheap concerto would have my ready And the branches they shall die, 

sympathy if the performance were even passably good. These If ever I prove false to her, 

records are, I grieve to say, sadly below the level we have a To the girl that loves me. 

right to expect. At the end the oboe says good night to the tune, and leaves 
the lovers happy. A sweet piece to gladden the heart, if ever 

ELECTRON. there was one. I see in the H.M.V. bulletin a note stating 


; ‘air records 7 slius’s val. If hei 
X.533 (12in., 4s. 6d.). String Band of Royal Artillery : that the Brigg Fair records have Delius’s approva e is 


; eae pleased, so are we. For my part, I could like a few finer 
pone at age te mi La Gioconda (Ponchielli) and shades and softer tones, but the breadth and balance are 


comfortable. It is a thoughtful, mellow performance. 

It may be mentioned that when a military band also runs a It seems a little curious that this month we have the same 
full orchestra, the latter is commonly known as its ‘string orchestra (perhaps not necessarily the same number of players, 
band,” to distinguish it from the wind band. The description though) at two different prices. There is not much to choose 
is not a good one, because it leads one to expect nothing but between the selections. The Samson seductions are good 
strings. enough to hear; but have you seen those houris on the 

It is a little misleading, also, to put after the title of the stage? Sewing circles aren’t init for giddy excitement. With 
Jarnefelt the word ‘ Selection.” This is perhaps best kept tunes like these, Saint-Saéns was asking for it, of course. 
for a series of extracts from an opera or some such work. Everything is as bright as bright can be, on the record ; it is 
The Ponchielli extract comes off better than the Jarnefelt, in good for open-air fétes. Martha is livelier than any Martha 
which I do not feel that the music’s colours are making their could be expected to be. There is nothing much in the music 
full effect. Something in the conditions of recording may be to distinguish it from that in scores of other operatic jingles. 
at fault. There is a hardness about the colours; they lack Everybody will like the recording so sharp and true. The 
rich, velvety bloom. I fancy that the Ponchielli, in the open _ strings still cut a bit ; that is the only complaint, and it is not 
air, would be very agreeable. a heavy one. 
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The Suppé overture is a charming bit of sweetstuff. Some 
pretty woodwind work pleases me highly. This is worth 
getting, if you like the composer’s style ; as a sample of up-to- 
date recording skill it is worth hearing. 

[ remember the old Scheherazade as among the best of the 
early H.M.V. large-scale works. This re-recording is welcome, 
for though you may feel that a large dose of R.K.’seasternism 
becomes rather cloying, taken in small nips it stimulates very 
happily. Two things may be said about the story—one, that 
the music does not set out definitely to illustrate detail in any 
of the Arabian Nights tales: it evokes atmosphere only ; and 
the other, that the stories of which we have the titles do not 
fit the ballet Scheherazade as the Russians used to give it. An 
American programme note, Isee (I do not know who wrote it), 
says that the composer first intended to entitle the four move- 
ments simply Prelude, Ballade, Adagio and Finale, and dropped 
these titles at Liadov’s suggestion. All that we have from 
the composer, in the way of “‘ programme,” is the foreword, 
which gives the background of the Arabian Nights tales—the 
sultan’s determination to put all his wives to death, and 
Scheherazade’s story-telling wile to save her life. In view of 
the title of the first movement, The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship, it 
should be noted that the heavy opening theme does not repre- 
sent the sea, but the equally uncertain sultan. The solo fiddle’s 
twirly theme, in improvisatory style, suggests the sultana’s 
connecting thread of narrative. The title of the second move- 
ment is given on the records as The Tale of Prince Kalender— 
rather misleadingly, as if that were his name. The tale, of 
course, is that of the king’s son who posed as a dervish beggar, 
akalender. The fourth piece depicts two scenes—the Bagdad 
festival first, and then the shipwreck, with a final return to the 
idea of the sultana’s success in beguiling her lord from his 
purpose. The first tale takes two sides, the second three, the 
third two and the last three ; so the opening movement is the 
only one that does not cross over from one record to another. 
I could not wish a better recording. This sort of music needs 
a certain swagger and adornment. Richly coloured and im- 
pressive in motion (bating a trace of stolidity here and there) 
it moves with ease and conviction. There is a cut of 36 bars 
towards the end of the third movement, but this is not, to my 
mind, of any real importance. 


PARLOPHONE. 
E.10725 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Grand Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Dr. Weissmann: Barcarolle, Entr’acte and 
Minuet from Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). 


E.10724 (12in., 4s. 6d. Same Orchestra: Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody (Liszt). 

There is some handsome horn work in part of the Offenbach 
music, which includes portions of the opera we seldom hear 
played. The resonance is keen without being excessive. 
Perhaps it is possible to get still more lifelike string tone, 
without losing any of the liveliness and continuity that we have 
here. Parlophone’s experiments and results are worth follow- 
ing. Always something meritorious is brought forth. The 
Liszt seems to me an excellent example of this firm’s way of 
treating a noisy piece. We never get merely noise, and never 
feel that we are being stung, in any sense. oe 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Borodin’s Nocturne, from the Quartet in D major, has long 
been familiar in the beautifully crisp and lyrical performance 
of the Flonzaley Quartet on a single side, which avoided that 
curse of the gramophone, the turning over of the record in the 
middle of a piece: but I am very glad that we now have this 
movement without cuts by the Budapest String Quartet 
(H.M.V. D.1441, 12in., 6s. 6d.) in a rendering which strikes 
me as more profound, more ‘“* Russian,’ showing us again the 
excellence of the B.S.Q.—even if we have to turn the record 
over half way through. 

One of the passages left out in the Flonzaley edition, namely, 
the repetition of the main subject in the treble of the first 
violin, incidentally gives the leader an opportunity of some 
perfectly lovely playing. But as usual with this body it is 
not the solos but the ensemble we admire as well as the devotion 
to the spirit of the composer. The recording is perfect. 
Altogether a beautiful record. 

Two of the world’s most popular quartet movements, the 
Theme and Variations from Haydn’s Emperor Quartet and the 
Andante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s Quartet, Op. 1lis played 
on one record (H.M.V. D.B.1055, 12in., 8s. 6d.) by The Elman 
String Quartet, with a technical perfection which certainly is 
striking. There is real glory in the ‘“‘ Emperor,” the perfect 
homage paid to a great Monarch, and the Andante Cantabile 
once more proves to be the ideal restaurant-music, which 
listened to at the second curagao after a good dinner makes you 
vaguely remember all you lost in life. Excellent playing 
perfectly recorded. 

The best thing about The Budapest Trio is the ensemble. 
Less attractive is their tone. They render Dvorak’s Dumky 
Trio in the right rhapsodic manner and make this somewhat 
folklore-ridden music very interesting and entertaining to 
follow. But it cannot be denied that they are apt to be loud 
(or is this the fault of the recording ?) and frequently the violin 
is badly out of tune while the ’cello is slightly dull. The piano 
is the best part of this body. Still they follow one another in 
good and evil with so much temperament and conviction that 
I recommend these three records (Brunswick 30120—22 B., 
12in., 6s. 6d. each) to all who are interested in Dvorak’s 
chamber music. An analytical note is issued with therecords. 

Lighter fare is provided by The Rosé Trio. They play for 
Parlophone on E.10730 (12in., 4s. 6d.) two Schubert arrange- 
ments, namely Ave Maria, the “lied,” and the Scherzo in B 
flat (piano) and do it very pleasantly indeed, charming in tone 
and most musically. I cannot say that I care greatly for the 
arrangement of Ave Maria. Cds 


NATIONAL PIANO PLAYING 
CONTESTS. 


Columbia has issued the pieces which the adjudicators have 
written for the competition now being extensively advertised. 
William Murdoch plays them with clean, sober grace and good 
tone. The piano records more evenly in scale then usual. A 
few notes and chords have a ping in them, but students can 
learn a good deal about tone as well as temper from careful 
attention to these records. The player also speaks to his 
pupils clearly and sensibly, telling them how to practise the 
music, what to look out for and what to avoid. Most people 
who are interested will have got the explanatory leaflet about 
the competitions. I need only mention that the Grade A 
pieces are on 4944 and 4945, Grade B on 4946 and 4947, Grade 
C on 4948, and Grade Don 4949. Each record costs 2s. K.K. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


ORGAN. 


On the Winchester Cathedral Organ Dr. Prendergast 
plays the Larghetto in F sharp minor by Wesley and Guilmant’s 
Offertoire (H.M.V. C.1447, 12in., 4s. 6d.) in that particular 
way one sometimes is tempted to call organistic, the character- 
istics of which are indecision and lack of clarity. An organist 
has only two means to express himself: rhythm and registra- 
tion. When either of these—or both—are vaguely treated a 
performance cannot possibly keep one interested. In this case 
the rhythm is neglected as if the player were constantly con- 
sidering what stops to use next ; and thus he fails to bring the 
point of the music home to the listener. 

Just the opposite can be said about Harold Darke, one of the 
best organ players I know of. He is a true musician who 
without hesitation goes straight for the point of the phrase. 
Whenever I see a record with his name I know that something 
good is coming my way. On his fine instrument at St. Michael’s 
he this time plays an Andantino by Franck and Choral Song 
by Wesley (H.M.V. B.2730, 10in., 3s.). 


*CELLO. 

Cedric Sharpe—of the Virtuoso String Quartet fame—is a 
very fine ’cellist with good tone, virile rhythm, and he has taste. 
Scott’s little Lullaby sounds lovely the way it is played on this 
record, happily devoid of undue sweetness, and he is equally 
successful with Chopin’s Waltz in A minor in an arrangement 
by himself. A very good record altogether (H.M.V. B.2729, 
10in., 3s.). 

Of this month’s W. H. Squire output, which comprises 
Dvorak’s Songs my mother taught me and Dunkler’s Spinning 
Wheel (Columbia D.1620, 10in., 4s. 6d.) and a Drinking Song by 
Dunkler with Handel’s Largo on Columbia L.2128 (12in., 6s. 6d.), 
I should like to point out the fine playing of the Spinning 
Wheel. 

VIOLIN. 


Fritz Kreisler is—assisted by Hugo Kreisler on the ’cello— 
giving us a Syncopation of his own, a very jolly and slightly 
jazzy piece of music, which of course is well played, but— 
with all respect—the jazz specialists do that sort of thing a 
good deal better, a very interesting fact which some student of 
music psychology ought to map out for us. On the other side 
of the record (H.M.V. D.A.691, 10in., 6s.) the two artists play 
a Marche Miniature Viennoise with great aplomb. 

Great praise is due to Erica Morini for her two Sarasates— 
Introduction and Tarantelle with Romanza Andaluza on the 
reverse (H.M.V. D.1445, 12in., 6s. 6d.). Rhythm, tone colour, 
phrasing, life and presentation are all equally admirable. 
I think she is a very great player for the gramophone. 

Renée Chemet has a remarkable tone, warm and elegant— 
maybe slightly perfumed—but it runs away with her and 
tempts her to overphrasing and a certain coquetry of treat- 
ment: a pity in a way, for she is a genuine violinist. She plays 
the Serenades of Toselli and Pierné (H.M.V. D.A.955, 10in., 
6s.). 
Last, but certainly not least, there is Marjorie Hayward in 
Tchaikovsky’s Chanson sans paroles and Valse de la Reine 
by Coleridge-Taylor (H.M.V. B.2692, 10in., 3s.). 


PIANO. 

Mark Hambourg’s contribution this month consists of 
Schubert’s Marche Militaire and Chopin’s Waltz in A flat. 
(H.M.V. C.1499, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 

From Brunswick there is a fine record indeed. Leopold 
Godowsky plays MacDowell’s Witches’ Dance and Sinding’s 
Rustle of Spring,and oh! what piano playing. The virtuoso 
part of it is obvious enough, but there is at the same time a 
touch of high artistry which is rare with a player of the great 
world style. (15134~-A., 10in., 4s. 6d.) 

On H.M.V. D.B.1161 (12in., 8s. 6d.) the Polish pianist 
Arthur Rubinstein plays what I consider Chopin’s most 
wonderful piece of music, the Barcarolle. It could have been 
wonderful: it ought to have been so, but it isn’t. This is 
certainly not the fault of H.M.V., which here has produced 
something uncommonly fine in recording, but the pianist 
completely ruins the piece by a most unnecessary rubato, 
constantly stopping when flow is called for, and hurrying along 
where rest is needed, taking away the significance of the form 
and the points of the phrases. And in between there are 
flashes showing how beautiful it could have been, if only —! 


G, 3. 
NEW MUSIC 


John Ireland’s music always commands attention, if it does 
not always win our love. His new piano Sonatina (Oxford 
Press, 3s. 6d.) shows him moving towards the left, somewhat 
after the manner, though not in any imitation, of Bartok. 
There is a tang in this music, even, some may feel, a sort of 
bitterness. The short, slow movement has a flavour of the 
Tristan shepherd’s pipe, gone askew. In spite of its ff marks, 
I feel an etiolation in this. The last movement is a rondo 
with a demonic prod behind it. Able pianists who are in- 
terested in the way our formerly rather conservative Ireland 
is going will find this work suggestive, and some may enjoy it. 

The same publisher issues Ireland’s song-cycle We'll to the 
woods no more (4s.). Here are two settings of Housman’s 
Shropshire Lad. The composer commands a kind of sere- 
eloquence at times, and his harmonic clashes are not too 
severe. The last piece in the book, for piano only, has as poetic 
inspiration Housman’s ‘‘ Spring will not wait the loiterer’s 
time who keeps so long away.’’ In the best of Ireland there 
is stark, rhythmic strength and sometimes poignancy; his 
weakness is a certain crabbedness of harmony. 

His setting of When I am dead, my dearest (Oxford 
University Press) rings true in its simplicity. Its mood re- 
minds us of that which the composer so sensitively caught in 
Spring Sorrow. It needs no great technique—only a like 
sensitiveness, 

The 0.U.P. also sends S. Taylor Harris’s The Feast of 
Jhristmas, a song with a good swing, that mezzo-sopranos or 
baritones will enjoy. In addition, we have two sets of Triolets 
for violin, ’cello and piano, by Arthur Trew (4s. 6d. each). 
The second set is slightly more difficult than the first, and 
both are rather easier, on the whole, than Frank Bridge’s 
Miniatures. These are attractive and likely to be useful, for 
there are few easy modern trios to be had. It is to be hoped 
that listening to the gramophone and to wireless is not making 
our amateur string players neglect their splendid hobby. 
’Cellists will be glad to have Five Irish Folk Tunes from the 
Petrie collection, effectively arranged with piano accompani- 
ment by Howard Ferguson. His harmony occasionally trans- 
gresses old rules, not always with full justification, but it is 
generally tasteful. 

A. H. Stockwell publishes two lullabies, one by J. H. Squire 
that Columbia has recorded, and the other by Harry Petersen. 
This the Squire Octet is shortly to record. I like Mr. Squire’s 
the better, but both will please those who like to try and draw 
the ready tear. The prices of each are: piano solo 2s., violin 
(or ’cello) and piano 2s., septet (Squire) or octet (Petersen), 
3s.; extra parts, 6d. 

K. K. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


EVA TURNER (soprano).—In questa reggia and O princire che 
a lunghe caravane from Turandot (Puccini). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Col. D.1619, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

Ritorna vincitor from Aida (Verdi). In Italian. 
Col. D.1578, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

ROSETTA PAMPANINI (soprano).—Un bel di from Madame 
Butterfly (Puccini) and §i, mi chiamano Mimi from La 
Bohéme (Puccini). In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. L.2116, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 

EMMY LAND (soprano).—Einsam in triiben Tagen, Elsa’s 
Dream and Euch Liiften die mein Klagen from Lohengrin 
(Wagner). In German. Orch. ace. Parlo. E.10732, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

MARGHERITA SALVI (soprano).—Violetta’s Aria from La 
Traviata (Verdi). InItalian. Orch. acc. 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

TOTI DAL MONTE (soprano).—Lo dice ognun and La ricchezze 
ed il grado from La Figlia del Reggimento (Donizetti). 
In Italian, La Scala orchestra and chorus. H.M.V. 
D.B.1152, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

FLORENCE AUSTRAL (soprano).—Forgi amor from La Nozze 
di Figaro (Mozart), in Italian, and Ave Maria (Kahn) in 
Latin with violin obbl. by Isolde Menges. H.M.V. D.1446, 
12in., 63. 6d. 

ELISABETH RETHBERG (soprano).—Du bist wie eine Blume 
(Rubinstein) and Murmelndes Liiftchen (Jensen). In 
German. Piano and strings acc. Brunswick 10260, 
10in., 4s. 6d. 

AMELITA GALLI-CURCI (soprano) and GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
(baritone).—Dite alla giovine and Imponete from La 
Traviata (Verdi). In Italian, Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra. H.M.V. D.B.1165, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

APOLLO GRANFORTE (baritone) and HILDA MONTI 
(soprano).—Rivedrai le foreste imbalsamate and Su’dunque! 
duet from Act 3 of Aida (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. D.B.1153, 12in. 8s. 6d. : 

ALESSANDRO VALENTE (tenor) and EMMA LATTUADA 
(soprano).—Tu, tu, amore and O tentatrice from Manon 
Lescaut (Puccini). In Italian. Orch. ace. H.M.V. 
C.1503, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

FAUSTO RICCI (baritone).—Prologue from Pagliacci (Leon- 
cavallo). In Italian. Orch. ace. Parlo. R.10733, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 

GEORG A. WALTER.—Du bist die Ruh’ (Schubert) and Nacht 
und Traume (Schubert). In German. Piano acc. 
H.M.V. B.2772, 10in., 3s. 


* 








Orch. ace. 


Eva Turner.—The phenomenal success of the fair Bristolian 
at Covent Garden should as a matter of course draw renewed 
attention to her Columbia records. Their merits were dis- 
covered in these columns long before she returned to her native 
land with all the éclat of a “‘ prodigal daughter.”’ Nevertheless 
we take no particular credit to ourselves for perceiving gifts 
so obvious; they were as palpable as our recent long spell of 
brilliant July sunshine. The contributions now “ released ”’ 
from Turandot and Aida worthily represent Eva Turner in the 
two operas wherein she most distinguished herself recently. 
Both are magnificent specimens of her extraordinary power of 


sostenuto on the loftiest tessitura—head tone at highest pressure | 


all or most of the time, without strain or deviation from the 
straight line of perfect intonation, and always clear, pure 
singing. The slightly ‘“ open” quality of the tone, without a 


Parlo. E.10731, .« 
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trace of vulgarity, singularly recalls (as I have said before) 
that of Emmy Destinn. 

Rosetta Pampanini.—The nne Un bel di of this soprano I 
have already praised in noticing her Butterfly, and this fine 
record does it and her ample justice. A touch of melancholy 
underlies the happiness of the picture, which is drawn with 
broad vocal lines and no trace of affectation. I care only a trifle 
less for the Mimi air, and that because it is too much recited— 
rather heavy and precise, not quite spontaneous enough. 

Emmy Land.—The hollow-sounding quality of this voice 
quickly becomes monotonous, despite careful phrasing and 
an expressive manner. It is more human—that is, less 
suggestive of a wood-wind instrument—in the Dream than in 
Elsa’s soliloquy, but in neither are the words quite distinct 
enough. 

Margherita Salvii—On the whole, I can recommend this 
performance of Ah/ fors’ é lui, though at the outset it is rather 
diminutive and unimpressive. It improves as it goes along, 
until ultimately it becomes brilliant and the E natural in alé 
at the end is tremendous. The voice is fairly steady, but the 
vocalization more showy than refined or finished. 


Toti dal Monte.—Familiar but always pleasing are these 
airs from the Daughter of the Regiment; and their rendering 
exemplifies exactly what I mean by refined coloratura. The 
Italian translation is of recent date, I fancy, and it is 
enunciated with splendid rhythm and dash. The Scala 
orchestra and chorus, conducted by Gabriele Santini, are heard 
to the utmost advantage, for what they are called upon to do. 


Florence Austral.—Voice lovely, as usual, but not employed 
in the ideal Mozart fashion for Porgi amor, though satisfactory 
enough in the Ave Maria. The violin obbligato in the latter 
is exquisitely played by Isolde Menges. Excessive breath 
pressure is doubly a fault when brought to bear on Mozartian 
melody. 

Elisabeth Rethberg.—To avoid the blemish just pointed out, 
I would recommend a careful study of this record, where nothing 
is in excess and a delightful sense of proportion and artistic 
reticence marks the entire effort. The tone is lovely through- 
out these oddly-neglected Lieder, and though I will not say 
I have never heard the Jensen better sung, it is quite beautiful 
enough to be enjoyed without reservation. Even the violin 
repetition of Rubinstein’s popular melody after the singer has 
left off is not unwelcome. 

Amelita Galli-Curci and Giuseppe de Luca.—It would be 
difficult to imagine anything better of its kind than this per- 
formance of the duet between Violetta and her lover’s father, 
from the second Act of La Traviata. Apart from the fact that 
the famous prima donna is at her best, it owes not a little of 
its charm to the admirable restraint of the baritone, who 
preserves the right balance in the numerous “thirds ’’ and 
** sixths ”? by keeping his voice down to a tranquil mezza voce. 
The Metropolitan Opera House orchestra, under Giulio Setti, 
is worthy of its reputation. 

Apollo Granforte and Hilda Monti.—Another example 
from La Scala, under Carlo Sabajno this time, but not quite so 
good as the preceding one. The father here is too powerful— 
too granfortissimo to be exact—even for the swarthy Amonasro, 
while the Aida is not the steadiest that ever crossed the Nile 
or got crossed in love in the attempt. Yet in the old days we 
should have considered it a wonderfully good record of the 
duet. 

Alessandro Valente and Emma Lattuada.—Yet another 
celebrated couple in a celebrated duet. The tenor, whose 
voice strongly resembles Alfred Piccaver’s, is especially 
fine in the long scene from the second act of Puccini’s Manon 
Lescaut ; he holds out as though he knew not the meaning of 
the word fatigue. The soprano, on the other hand, has a voice 
rather like Eva Turner’s, but without her marvellous steadiness. 
Are these imitations or only accidents? Anyhow, they are 
capable singers both, and intensely dramatic. 
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‘delightful for the listener. 
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Fausto Ricci.—A fairly good rendering of the Prologue, 
but nothing at all out of the common. The voice is some- 
what nasal, and the singer’s intelligence is manifest in the 
control of the dramatic rather than the vocal effects which this 
now-hackneyed piece demands. Nor is the high A flat quite 
flawless enough to “‘ ring up the curtain.” 

Georg A. Walter.—The style of this latest addition to the 
ranks of Lieder-singers suggests a careful imitation of the 
methods of Leo Slezak. Only the voice is not very steady, 
the rapid intake of breath with its half startled gasp is too 
audible ; the command of tone-colour is not extensive enough. 
Yet I like the quality of the organ, the diction, and the intelli- 
gent phrasing. Here is an artist who should improve with 
further experience at the microphone. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


‘*RIGOLETTO” 


Complete H.M.V. Recording 
(C1483-1494, I2in., 4s. 6d. each ; complete in album £3 7s. 6d.) 


Here is a choice that incurred no possible risk of blame. 
There is not a country in the world where opera is sung that 
has not witnessed an amazing growth in the popularity of 
Rigoletto during the past five-and-twenty years. Unlike that 
of Il Trovatore, which instantly took every city in Europe by 
storm and had its tunes played on every barrel-organ and 
whistled in the streets by every butcher’s boy, this was a case 
of comparatively slow advance to favour with the multitude. 
Real connoisseurs and dilettanti loved it from the first because 
they perceived the evidence of increased refinement and beauty, 
of a deeper and stronger dramatic vein running through the 
music, an altogether superior type of orchestration, in Rigoletto 
as compared with Verdi’s previous scores. But the verdict 
of Italy in 1851 and of Covent Garden two years later took a 
little time to penetrate to the masses; and so did the tunes. 

But once they did get through it was wonderful how they 
“stuck.” Jl balen and Di provenza may have got the best of the 
start, but La donna é mobile quickly got on terms with them, 
and have been racing them hard ever since to a finish that is 
still centuries from being in sight. The gem of Rigoletto is, 
of course, the quartet, Un di se ben; and yet I suppose 
Questa o quella and Caro nome would beat it hollow if it came 
to a question of gramophone record sales. The fact is, however, 
that the whole opera overflows with gorgeous streams of Verdian 
melody at its ‘‘ mid-way period ”’ best ; grateful for the singer, 
This, allied to another eloquent 
fact, namely, the intensely dramatic nature of Victor Hugo’s 
play, Le Rot s’amuse, upon which the story is founded, con- 
stitutes an unanswerable argument for its suitability to 
““complete opera ’”’ presentation through the medium of the 
gramophone. It is a drama that comes over well. You can 
not only understand it, but feel it. The realism of the new 
recording process is the principal factor in making that result 
a certainty. 

The H.M.V. announcement of this issue justly concludes 
‘that ‘‘ the public is acquiring a taste for the better forms of 
music,’’ seeing that ‘‘ the average buyer of records is choosing 
over a far larger field than formerly ” ; and hopes that Rigoletto 
“will stimulate still more strongly that new passion of dis- 
covery on the part of the public.’”’ Undoubtedly it will. 
Furthermore, we are reminded of the reasons for omitting 
‘certain passages in the opera where action, etc., overshadows 
the music and which would only add to the expense without 
being essential to the completeness of the reproduction. To 
‘be exact, however, there is extremely little left out in this case. 
It never would be missed ! 

The fifteen 12in. records in which the opera is now made 
available were made in Milan with the co-operation of the 
orchestra of La Scala under the direction of Carlo Sabajno, 
and to my thinking their share of the work constitutes one 
of its best features. The instrumental balance is faultless, 
the tone splendid in quality, the playing clear and trueincolour 


and nuance, the style definite and authentic. The few choral 
passages are crisply sung and with abundant spirit. For the 
rendering of the solo parts I find, after listening carefully to 
every note of every record, very much to praise and,little to 
blame. It is a typically Italian performance, such as one 
might hear in any first-class Italian theatre, but without 
embodying vocalization such as one expects from the “ stars ”’ 
who appear at Covent Garden or the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. Nor is it much the worse for that, seeing 
that it is consistently creditable, efficient, and traditional. 

Signor Piazza, the Rigoletto, has a fine voice and sings with 
evident dramatic feeling and intelligence, though he is rather 
unequal—more impressive in some scenes than others, but 
always dignified and strong in the duets with Gilda; quite 
first-rate also in the appeal to the courtiers. The quartet is 
nicely balanced and goes with admirable spirit. The tenor, 
frankly speaking, I do not care for; his is the routine without 
the quality. The soprano, Sgra. Palughi, is a capable singer, 
and her execution in Caro nome is commendably neat without 
being at all remarkable. She knows the part of Gilda “‘ inside 
out ;”’ the only thing I object to in her voice is its excessive 
blancheur and its persistently languorous tone. It is, however, 
exceedingly steady, and I may add that all the voices in this 
reproduction, with the unimportant exception of the Spara- 
fucile, are unusually free from tremolo. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 





SONGS 


H.M.V. 

Florence Austral (soprano), accompanied by Percy Kahn: 
Ogni Sabato avrete il lume acceso (Gordigiani) in Italian, 
and The Betrothal (No. 16 of Chopin’s Op. 74, Seventeen 
Polish Songs) in English. E.506 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 

Elsie Suddaby (soprano), accompanied by Gerald Moore: 
The Rosebud, Hark, hark! the lark and Serenade (Stdnd- 
chen) (Schubert), all in English. B.2746 (10in., 3s.). 

Peter Dawson (bass-baritone), Men’s Chorus and Orchestra : 
conducted by Dr. Maleclm Sargent: Songs of the Sea 
(Stanford). Drake’s Drum and Outward Bound (B.2743) ; 
Devon, O Devon (B.2747); Homeward Bound and The 
Old Superb (C.1479). Also He heard the great sea calling 
(Andrews) on B.2747. Two 10in., 3s. each, and one 12in., 
4s. 6d. 

Lawrence Tibbett (baritone) with orchestra: Believe me, if 
all those endearing young charms (Moore)and Drink to me 
only with thine eyes (arr. Calcott). D.A.886 (10in., 6s.) 

Paul Robeson (bass) accompanied by Lawrence Brown. 
Negro Spirituals, arr. Burleigh: Scandalize my name and 
Sinner please doan’ let dis Harves’ pass. B.2771 (10in., 
3s.). 

Seems lak’ to me (Johnson) and Down de Lovers’ Lane 
(Cook). B.2777 (10in., 3s.) 

At the least one of the greatest living Wagnerian sopranos, 
Florence Austral has made a quite uncommon record in @ very 
different, intimate class. The Chopin is one of seventeen 
Polish songs, preserved from many he jotted down between 
1824 and °44. Mostly they are, especially by Niecks, voted 
poor stuff. Their purely aesthetic interest goes without 
saying (or singing)—the work of one of the most individual of 
all geniuses, yet essentially a genius of the piano—yet a great 
melody-writer, too. But this one, No. 16, at any rate, has also 
definite value of its own: it is a song one is the richer for 
hearing. It is not, on the whole, a very familiar Chopin ; 
there is a bit of the weaker mazurka style; but the last part 
is just the sort of melody a singer would (or ought to) like 
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Chopin to write. Ogni Sabato, sung to the Blessed Virgin, 
has inherited the older, quieter, truer Italian art, and knows 
nothing of later rantings. I venture to think there is hardly 
an Italian singer living who would not here doubt his 
ears at the restrained, sensitive perfection of this powerful 
soprano. An impression of the whole record is that this great 
Wagnerian has found real refreshment in quiet, sensitive calm. 
Slight imperfections are in diction (though one can easily 
follow almost all) and perhaps in Italian accent. There are 
few others. 

Elsie Suddaby is a very different singer from what she was 
a few years ago. It seems to be a voice with more to it than 
most light sopranos, and sheer true artistry, and true aims, that 
have got her there. But I’m afraid she has reached her limit, 
short of a little more first-rate voice-production. From the 
evidence of her powers, we can but imagine she is not aware of 
certain shortcomings. She does not hold her breath down ; 
she has almost if not always a staccato style (probably inevit- 
able with, perhaps due to, such breathing) ; she has certain very 
slovenly habits of diction, such as slurring over consonants, 
probably partly carelessness, partly an attempted substitute 
for true legato. All this limits one who has good phrasing, 
clean singing, and all-round artistry to a very rare degree among 
singers. And all this needs mentioning now because she is at 
present being heard, through broadcasting, as much as any 
singer, she is frequently making records, and these remarks 
apply to this record. Otherwise, she almost entirely pleases 
in three of the most popular of Schubert’s songs—though how 
many people want to hear his Serenade sung by a woman ? 

Stanford’s Songs of the Sea—one of many useful little com- 
plete recordings we might have, and welcome to all brows other 
than outsizes. Stanford was unique as a writer of sea songs. 
Though these are not quite his highest achievement, he has 
succeeded quite remarkably in bottling that breezy, bracing, 
salt atmosphere; they deserve their present popularity and 
the permanent place in music which they will probably retain. 
Of better music this is the sort in which Dawson is happiest, 
and so he is here. Only when he does sing a song which needs 
getting inside, I remember only with one record (and that a 
noteworthy one—Turn ye to me, I think) feeling that he 
really had got inside. So with the less boisterous of these. 
Also his diction is not always quite up to his usual hundred per 
cent. And really The Old Superb is not meant to be sung as a 
poem is recited by a schoolboy. It would be well if all singers 
(players, too) would learn the technique of giving exact value 
to the smallest subdivisions of beats ; and this treatment may 
be applied as an infallible test of the drawing-room ballad. 
But when applied to a song like The Old Superb it makes the 
singer, not the song, ridiculous. H.M.V. did well to get a 
well-known conductor. The orchestra is distinctly good on 
the whole, though strings are recorded rather reedily, and the 
tricky opening of The Old Superb isn’t given a good, sprinting 
‘* off the mark.’’ The Chorus doesn’t let the thing down, and 
perhaps deserves higher praise than that. In fact, that is 
fairly high praise, for these records ought, perhaps, strictly 
to be among Choral. I’m glad to find what song is thrown in 
with B.2747. No one, surely, can miss the object lesson—the 
glaring contrast between what is a genuine attempt and what 
is quite definitely the meaningless conventional imitation. 

Generally the fervent aspect of Drink to me onlyis emphasised. 
Lawrence Tibbett, the new American baritone whom Mr. Klein 
has already praised, and the quality of whose voice can be 
admired here, if not its power, except in the easy sustain and 
sense of reserve—Tibbett dwells very nearly exclusively on the 
dreamy aspect of the song (both words and melody), and in 
this I like the lovely tune more than usual, though I think it 
wants just a little more of the fervour. But Tibbett is almost 
asraptin Believeme. Perhaps it is the reaction of an American 
artist from the hustle of his environment. Less good is a 
little of the American slackness with consonants. 


Paul Robeson, with his Negro Spirituals, has been very 
prominent lately, especially after his Recital. An exceedingly 


popular Sunday paper Editor was in ecstasy, and (one wonders 
which article to be most pleased about) one of our leading critics 
has said that he means what he sings and that he and Lawrence 
Brown seem to give us “‘ the real thing ’’ (which is part of what 
the Sunday paper Editor said). These two Spirituals, from 
Burleigh’s collection, don’t ring quite so true as Brown’s (the 
piano makes me grind my teeth once or twice in Sinner please), 
but they are unquestionably good enough for the whole Rebeson 
collection. 

Of the twosongs on the other Robeson record, Down de Lovers’ 
Lane is the more obviously like Negro Spirituals, though really 
it is only so in rhythm; the other song owes more to 
Puccini’s weaker moments. 


PARLOPHONE. 


Arthur Wilkes (tenor) with orchestra: Come into the 
garden, Maud (Balfe) and Thank God for a garden (Teresa 
del Riego) ; Drink to me only with thine eyes (anon.) and 
Kathleen Mavourneen (Mrs. Crawford, F. Nicholls and 
Crouch). E.6031-2 (two 10in., 2s. 6d. each). 


Arthur Wilkes has a good quality of voice, but uses 
persistently a rather dark tone; but indeed he is surely a 
baritone, not a tenor? I don’t think he ever goes above, 
seldom as high as A flat, and that is not a real tenor’s A flat. 
(Not, of course, that I base my remark solely on that one fact.) 
There is nothing remarkable in his treatment of these not 
remarkable old songs (excepting Drink to me only)—but they 
are all the better for that. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


A BEETHOVEN GUIDE 


In the Oxford Press Musical. Pilgrim series appears a welcome 
second volume on Beethoven’s piano sonatas by A. Forbes 
Milne (ls. 6d.). The success of the first book has encouraged 
the author to issue this, which describes seven characteristic 
works from Op 2 to Op. 111. Here Mr. Milne gives us an 
insight into Beethoven’s mind and heart. He uses a certain 
amount of analysis, but treats the later works in particular as 
intimate revelations of a mind that was reaching out to the 
stars when death shut out their light. Mr. Milne, who is the 
extremely successful Music Master at Berkhamsted, knows 
music and knows John. He is a scholar without pedantry, an 
earnest, philosophical thinker with humour, a friendly guide 
to the amateur. We have a few Beethoven sonatas recorded 
(it is time we had them all); gramophiles, and all keen 
listeners and players, will enjoy getting to the heart of them 
in Mr. Milne’s wise and congenial company. 

K. K. 





All American Records 


and other foreign records not on sale in the 
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Mr. Crabtree, who is on holiday, has left some records over 
this month, and brief notes on them may be useful :— 


SONGS 


Bruns. 185 (l0in., 3s.). Thelma Tuson (soprano), Waltz 
Song from Tom Jones (German) and The greatest wish in the 
world (del Riego). For admirers of Miss Tuson’s singing. 


Bruns. 10261 (10in., 3s.).. John Charles Thomas (baritone), 
Abide with me (Monk, Lyte) and Where is my boy to-night ? 
(Lowry). Richly sung. Mr. Thomas is not austere. The 
Americans love his singing. 


Col. 4939 (10in., 3s.). Layton and Johnstone, Every time I 
feel the Spirit, and Turner Layton, Were you there? Negro 
spirituals which unfortunately suggest comparison with Paul 
Robeson and Lawrence Anderson. Were you there ? can hardly 
bear the amount of sentiment put into it by Turner Layton, 
to an English ear. Otherwise it is all good that Layton and 
Johnstone should put songs of permanent value on records. 


H.M.V. B.2742 (10in., 3s.). Sydney Coltham (tenor), Little 
lady of the moon and Bird songs at eventide. Two Eric Coates 
songs sung with charm but with a certain strain. 

B.2740 (10in., 3s.). Essie Ackland (contralto), Down here 
(May Brahe) and O that we two were maying (Nevin). A good 
runner-up to Miss Ackland’s very popular first record, but 
lacking the organ accompaniment. 


Winner 4835 (l0in., 2s. 6d.). David Lloyd (baritone), 
Friend (Novello-Davis) and Follow me ’ome (Ward-Higgs). 
Diction good, violin obbligato not too good. An attractive 
voice. 


4836 (l0in., 2s. 6d.). Ivor Evans (tenor), Macushla 
(MacMurrough) and Sigh no more (Aikin). This ought not 
to have been passed for publication. It is good enough to 
show that it might have been much better done by the same 
people. . 

Parlo, E.10734 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Reginald Whitehead (bass), 
Love, could I only tell thee (Capel) and Myself when young 
(Liza Lehmann). Two fine songs, but as a recording not one 
of Mr. Whitehead’s successes : too throaty. 


Parlo. R.157 (10in., 3s.). Megan Thomas (soprano), 
Villanelle (Dell? Acqua) and Good-day, said the blackbird 
(Geehl). Orchestral acc. Nicely sung but with a danger of 
blasting. Miss Thomas will make much better records. 


Homochord D.1272 and 1273 (10in., 2s. 6d. each). Bertram 
Franklin (tenor), Come to the fair (Martin), Somewhere a voice is 
calling (Tate), I know of two bright eyes (Clutsam) and The 
Gentle Maiden (arr. Somervell). The three first are more 
Mr. Franklin’s mark than the last: which is a pity, because 
it is the only one of the four of which we still want a good record. 


CHORAL 


Bruns. 3798 (10in., 3s.). The Kanawha Singers, male voices 
and orchestra, Climbing up de golden stairs and Swing low, 
sweet chariot. Negro spirituals sung with great spirit. 

Electron 0.237 (10in., 3s.). Choir and Organ from Southwark 
Cathedral, under E. T. Cook: Come, Holy Ghost (Attwood) 
and Jesu, Word of God incarnate (Elgar). A highly creditable 
failure, which may well be followed by some undoubted 
triumphs. The acoustics, choral singing, organ and treble 
soloist of the Temple Church have set a standard that this 
first experiment in Southwark Cathedral does not reach; but 
it is well worth hearing. 

Parlo. E.10735 (12in., 4s. 6d.). The Union of Berlin Teachers, 
under Fr. Hugo Riidel: Die Lorelei (Silcher) and Die Himmel 
Rihmen (The Heavens are telling) (Beethoven—Moldenhauer). 
Probably one of the finest choral records that even Parlophone 
has ever given us. 

Lonpon Eprror. 





BAND RECORDS 


I was full of praise for some Columbia 


Last month 
re-recordings made by the Grenadier Guards Band. 1 have 
now received another one about which I make no effort to 
restrain my enthusiasm. A selection from Wagner’s Master- 
singers may seem unlikely material to some of the hypercritical 
(I almost wrote hypocritical!). If so I only hope they will 
pluck up enough courage to hear the record (Columbia 9424). 
I like everything about it. The arrangement (by Mr. Winter- 
bottom I think) is none of your pot-pourri of the most popular 
airs strung together in a more or less haphazard fashion, but is 
really well constructed in the nature of a fantasia and the 
instrumentation is Wagnerian in style and character. The 
playing is positively superb and could not be bettered, and 
probably not equalled, by any other band of whatever size. 
The recording is worthy of the arrangement and playing. 
Everything from the suavity of the clarinets and acidity of the 
oboe to the purity of the trombones and “fatness” of the 
basses reproduces equally well. This is undoubtedly the 
record of the year. 


Fortunately, the other records this month are sufficiently 
good to avoid a bathetic anticlimax. The Coldstream Guards 
Band are a very variable quantity nowadays, but their record 
of three of Chaminade’s short pieces, Air de Ballet, Callirhoé, 
and Pas des Cymbales (H.M.V. C.1501) is excellent. The 
playing is crisp and firm, the recording is good and this music 
arranges for military band much better than might be 
expected. I have often wondered that more piano music has 
not .been arranged for brass and military bands, for all that I 
have heard has been successful, and none more so than 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata which the St. Hilda Colliery 
Band used to play regularly some years ago, and which I wish 
they would record. 


An amazing record which almost defies description is 
Parlophone E.6042, containing The Gladiator's Farewell and 
The Entry of the Gladiators Marches played by a Massed Military 
Band. The volume is stupendous, but the tone is clean and true 
and the band is reallylarge. The only fault is that in one section 
in the latter the accompanying figure and the melody are 
badly balanced. The only other “full-sized ’’ record left is 
Zonophone No. 5135 which contains Stars and Stripes and 
Under the Double Eagle Marches played by the National 
Military Band. This is a tame affair. The playing lacks bite 
and the recording is only average. 

The remainder are of the miniature variety, and include two 
Broadcast ‘‘ Twelves,’”? made by the Life Guards Band and 
containing Faust Ballet Music (5005-A) and four Famous 
Regimental Marches (5006-A). These are the first records by 
this band T have heard since Lieut. Gibson, who succeeded to 
the directorship on the death of my old friend Lieut. Eldridge, 
has had time to get to know his men. The band is in excellent 
** form *”’ and seems to have been very fortunate in its choice of 
a new director. 

Equally good value for money is provided by the 
Edison Bell Company in two 8in. Radio records containing @ 
selection from Faust (No. 833) and 1812 Overture (No. 835) 
respectively, well played by the Scots Guards Band. What 
more can anyone ask than 1812, complete with tubular bells 
and everything, for one and threepence ! 

Ww. A. C 
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MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


As is only to be expected, there are many Ol’ Man Rivers and 
quite the best of these, and, at the same time the most amusing, 
is sung by Willard Robison on Actuelle 11555. He sings it 
so light heartedly that it forms a splendid contrast to that 
wonderful record of Paul Robeson’s last month. On the reverse 
side he has ’Tain’t so, Honey which is also good, so that 
the record is certainly worth buying. Billy Elliott, America’s 
black face comedian, seemed extraordinarily dull to me in 
I’m a brokenhearted blackbird and Sunny Skies and once more 
I feel inclined to raise my voice and plead that foreigners be 
kept out, unless they can give us something really better than 
that which we can produce ourselves (Winner 4817). He also 
has a bad Ol’ Man River (4825). As a contrast the same 
company give us a splendid little record by Leslie and Roberts 
in Away down South in heaven and Did you mean it ? (Winner 
48/8). Another pleasing disc by the same company is George 
Campbell in Together and After my laughter came tears (4833), 
but Randolph Sutton is somewhat inane in And so do all my 
pals (4820). 

Gracie Fields has a record that should prove immensely 
popular, We’re living at the Cloisters, but So Tired is not the 
best type of song for her (H.M.V., B.2739). I always enjoy 
Correll and Gosden, and this month is no exception, for they 
give an excellent rendering of What’ll you do? I am bound to 
say Oh! Look at that baby was rather disappointing (H.M.V., 
2738). One doesn’t often strike really bad records in the H.M.V. 
list, but Eddie Grossbart is decidedly below the standard in 
Blue River and Together we two (B.2744). 

The Homochords are represented by the Melody Boys 
who are usually quite pleasing, but they are not quite good 
enough for Ol’ Man River and Can’t help lovin’ dat man (1271). 
However, You can tell her anything under the sun and How 
long has this been going on are more in their line (1270). 

I recommend most sincerely Hedges and Fields in Singapore 
Sorrows. It is a splendid song, unfortunately rather spoilt 
by a stupid number on the back, entitled Why don’t flies get 
fat ? (Electron 0.234). The same people’s 0.242 is an excellent 
example of the efforts made by jazz singers to sing a much 
sung number in a different way, and I am bound to admit 
Mabel Marks succeeds extraordinarily well in I left my sugar 
standing in the rain. Her I’m gonna meet my sweetie now is 
rather marred by too much talking. The Admirals are frankly 
disappointing in My blue heaven and Tamiami Trail (0.235). 

Frank Crumit, the hero of Thanks for the buggy ride, has two 
good nigger songs Bohunkus and Kingdom Coming (H.M.V., 
B.2712) and performs them most excellently. 

Noble Sissle is better than usual in Just keep singing a song 
and When the clock struck twelve (Parlo. R.146) but shows no 
improvement in Why do I love you and Ol Man River (R.145). 
This latter is even worse than Billy Elliott’s version and after 
Paul Robeson and Willard Robison it is difficult to imagine 
that they will prove popular. Leo Reis has two records, both 
of which I think have room for improvement. They are Away 
down South in heaven and Golden Gate (Parlo. R.148) and 
Stay out of the South and Cobble stones (R. 149). I thought 
William Dutton was good in Ramona, but I didn’t care for 
Nita Mitchell in Tell me you’re sorry (Parlo. R.147). 

Wendell Hall is nearly always worth hearing and this month 
proves no exception. He gives us Will you remember and I 
told you I’d never forget you (Bruns. 3786). Alice Morley 
depends on your taste, and, in my opinion, is better when 
seen too. Oh! you've no idea and Ev'ry time my sweetie passes 
by are the kind of songs one expects her to sing (Bruns. 179). 

Zonophone have a good bass in Foster Richardson and, of 
his two songs, I liked Down among the dead men the best, but 
Two old tramps is also quite good (Zono. 5137). A popular 
record is sure to be Maurice J. Gunsky in Girl of my dreams 
and I’m waiting for the ships that never come in (Zono. 5140). 
He sings with all the splendid sentimentality of the cinemato- 
graph tenor. I always have a weak spot for Clarkson Rose, 
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and I enjoyed Hippopotamus and I want to be alone with Mary 
Brown (Zono. 5145). Maurice Elvin and Franklyn Baur do 
just what is expected of them on Zono. 5139 and 5141. 

Among the Imperials Bertram Roland does well in Firefly 
and Sweet Suzanne (1916). Leslie Sarony has a splendid title 
in I caught two cods cuddling (1918) but the words do not come 
up to expectations. The other side, How long has this been 
going on, is silly. Pat O’Dell is bad in Ramona and After my 
laughter came tears (191). 

Two really remarkable records in my “‘late’’ pile are by 
Sophie Tucker, accompanied by Ted Shapiro and his Orchestra. 
The best, perhaps the best she has ever done, is He’s tall and 
dark and handsome (Col. 4942) with Virginia, there's a blue 
ridge in my heart on the reverse side. Stay out of the South is 
also well done, and in There’s something Spanish in my eye 
we have Miss Tucker in something quite different (Col. 4941), 
From “Blue Eyes” at the Piccadilly Theatre, we have a 
typical and excellent number Woman—pah by W. H. Berry, 
and one can almost see his eyes rolling (Col. 4918). Norris 
Smith did not impress me in Ol’ Man River (Col. 9426). 
Melville Gideon is worth hearing in Can't help lovin’ dat man 
and his voice is well suited to Together (H.M.V. B.2741) and 
Gracie Fields is good in Our Avenue, though I did not like her 
so much in Under the Moon (H.M.V. B.2758). Ed. Smalle and 
Dick Robertson are rather indistinct in Collegiana and Hum and 
Strum (Brunswick 3795), which is a pity as the songs are good. 
In comparison with Sophie Tucker in He’s tall and dark and 
handsome, Alice Morley falls rather flat in the same number 
(Brunswick 180), but I think Harry Richman will prove more 
popular in Laugh,Clown, laugh and I just roll along havin’? my 
ups and down (Bruns. 3791) than Al Jolson in Dirty hands, 
dirty face (Bruns. 2790). iT. Bes 


MORE RECORDED LECTURES 


The International Educational Society, whose headquarters 
are at 189 Regent Street, London, W.} , carries on its scheme 
of building up a body of lectures by gramophone with a second 
series of twelve discs made by Columbia (4s. 6d. each); each 
lecture is on two records. Here we have John Drinkwater 
expounding The Speaking of Verse in excellent plainness 
(D.40018-9); an appreciation of Hardy, by the late Edmund 
Gosse—happily the Society was just in time to secure this 
intimate account of Hardy’s thought (not pessimistic, but 
spiritually resigned, Sir Edmund insists) (40020-1); a talk on 
Latin Pronunciation and how we deduce the principles of the 
ancients, by Professor Conway, of Manchester (40022-3); 
Professor H. H. Turner’s two lectures on The Stars—Spring 
(40024-5) and The Stars—Summer (40026-7), which contain 
much matter of far wider interest than a mere account of their 
movements; and Professor Barcroft, of Cambridge, discoursing 
of Chemical Messages, or The Wireless of the Body (40028-9)— 
all splendid fare, simply presented. The Society sets a capital 
standard, it will be seen. One of its prospectuses (which I 
had not by me when writing last month of its work) says that 
it is hoped the whole of the lecture courses given in any par- 
ticular university may in time be available. Pamphlets, I see, 
are to be used, and in addition to records we shall probably 
have the voices photographed on easily portable films. The 
talking motion picture, and wireless (if a special wave length 
can be used, as has been suggested), will play their part in 
making this a thoroughly comprehensive scheme. I hope we 
shall have the words ef men outside the regular world of 
lecturing—men like Wells and Galsworthy, for instance. There 
would be clarifying and persuasive power in records of Wells 
expounding his ideals of a wiser world, and Galsworthy plead- 
ing for humanity to animals. It was Wells who put forth this 
thought many years ago: ‘‘ The pressing business of the school 
is to widen the range of intercourse.”’ That, too, is the 
business of the school of life, and this Society is capably 
bearing a hand in it. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


I daresay the other reviewers are on holiday or that a care- 
less hand distributed the records this month. I seem to have 
been lucky, at any rate in the orchestral section ; and have only 
only space to mention records that deserve detailed notice. 
From Homochord come two 12in. Selections, Faust (H.D.2174) 
and Cavalleria Rusticana (H.D.2175, 4s. each), both full of 
fire and favourite melodies. For 6d. extra you can have the 
former selection played by Marek Weber and his Orchestra 
(H.M.V. C.1511) and the latter played by the Dajos Bela 
Orchestra (Parlo. E.10727), and in each case the extra money 
is well earned. Full marks go, too, to Marek Weber and‘ his 
Orchestra in Komzak’s Vienna by Night (H.M.V. C.1507) and 
to Ferdie Kauffman and his Orchestra in Grossmann’s Czardas 
and Strauss’s Voices of Spring waltz (H.M.V.C.1526), and almost 
full marks to Edith Lorand’s Orchestra in Offenbach’s Orpheus 
in the Underworld Selection (Parlo. E.10728) and in The Last 
Waltz and Donauwellen (Parlo. E.10729). 

But the three which I put aside to play to friends are a superb 
performance of the Marche and Féte Bohéme from Massenet’s 
Scénes Pittoresques played by the Opéra-Comique Orchestra 
under Cloetz (Parlo. E.10726), a suave arrangement of Man- 
hattan Serenade and The Man I love by the Salon Orchestra 
(H.M.V. C.1509) and a most alluring concert version of the 
St. Louis Blues and The Birth of the Blues by Vincent Lopez 
and his Casa Lopez Orchestra (Brunswick 20067). 

Besides this dozen there are twenty ten-inchers, one of which 
does not rightly belong to me. It is a really delightful record 
of Schumann’s Sunday on the Rhine and Drinking Song by 
Marek Weber’s Orchestra and Male Quartet (H.M.V. B.2765, 
3s.): sung in German and just right. Boldi’s Chanson 
Bohémienne and a fox-trot Oriental Dream Eyes by the 
Arcadians Dance Orchestra (Zono. 5151, 2s. 6d.) is also out of 
place, but I was glad to get it. Of the others, either the music 
or the performance seemed to me inadequate: Orchestra 
Mascotte (Parlo. R.153 and 154, 3s.), Louis Katzman and his 
Salon Orchestra (Bruns. 3774, 3s.), A. and P. Gypsies (Bruns.. 
3783, 3s.), De Groot and the Piccadilly Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B.2750, 3s.), George Cathie and his Orchestra (Imp. 1913, 
Is. 6d.). The Lilac Time Selection by the Metropolitan 
Symphony Orchestra (Broadcast Twelve 5004, 2s.) is a notable 
performance at the price, and the Ernest Leggett London Octet 
scores a success (Parlo. R.155, 3s.); but I was rather dis- 


appointed by the Opera-Comique Orchestra in the Sylvia: 


Ballet (Parlo. R.151, 152, 3s. each) and by Frank Westfield’s 
Orchestra in German’s Nell Gwyn and Henry VIII dances 
(Parlo. E.6039, 6040, 6041, 2s. 6d. each). But this may be due 
to a reviewer's fatigue from which, let me add, he was roused 
by a Mouth Organ Orchestra in Lotus Bloom and Under 
Freedom’s Flag (Parlo. E.6044, 2s. 6d.). This is like the 
baying and antics of a mastodon; a nightmare of a record. 

The accordeon is another instrument which I should not 
dream of paying to hear ; but since Emil Vacher (Parlo. E. 6046, 
2s. 6d.) and Pietro (Zono. 5142, 2s. 6d.) are best sellers, they 
fill me with awe. If I am deaf to their charms let me add 
that some of the cinema organ records are exceptionally good, es- 
pecially when a pleasant voice is added as in the record of Charles 
Saxby (Zono. 5143, 2s. 6d.) and on Homochord D.1274 (2s. 6d.), 
Send for me and I never dreamt. Lewis James, too, on the New 
Gallery organ, is refreshingly light-fingered in Nebraska(H.M.V. 
2748, 3s.). These three are the best of the lot, but an experi- 
ment in accompanying the organ with an orchestra in two 
waltzes (Parlo. E.6043, 2s. 6d.) is a racy affair. Jimmy Lytell 
on the clarinet in Davenport Blues and Missouri Squabble 
(Actuelle 11557, 2s. 6d.) has the field to himself this month, and 
enjoys it. 

The piano records are fine. By a lucky mistake I have got 
Victor Staub in his own Sous Bois, Daquin’s Coucou and 
Mendelssohn’s Bee’s Wedding on Parlo. R.156 (3s.). This is 
good enough for anyone. On the lighter side let us all welcome 
Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti (H.M.V. B.2764, 3s.) in 


Can’t help lovin’ dat man (only a mystic voice changes the sex) 
and Blue Heaven. They are better than Weiner and Doucet, 
whom I have often praised, and than Warner and Yorke, in 
Sweet pretty names and She’s still my baby (Zono. 5144, 2s. 6d.) 
who are good. Raie da Costa in three tunes from ‘“ That’s a 
Good Girl ”’ (Parlo. R.150, 3s.), Fred Elizalde (Bruns. 182, 3s.) 
and Harry Jacobsen (Winner 4830, 2s. 6d.) are in fine form. 
This is an excellent group. 

Oh boys, the Two Black Crows have done it again! There’s 
little doubt about it. Parts 7 and 8 (Col. 4927, 3s.) are worthy 
of their predecessors and make the solitary reviewer chuckle 
all the time: while The Black Jacks (Zono. 5146), Leslie 
Sarony and Arty Ash (Winner 4837), and Chocolate and Snow- 
ball (Radio 846) have a most depressing effect which even 
Billy Bennett in the amusing Mottoes (Col. 9454, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
can hardly remove. 

Let us end with an orgy of musical comedy records. 

The “Show Boat”’ records areinevery list and pace ‘‘T.M.”’ I 
recommend the Vocal Selections on Col. 9426 (12in., 4s. 6d.) 
and Regal G.9140 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Of Orchestral Selections 
from other plays try the following:—Blue Eyes, Col. 9435 
(12in., 4s. 6d.), This Year of Grace, H.M.V.C.1510 (12in., 4s. 6d.) 
Willo’ the Whispers, H.M.V. C.1508 (12in., 4s. 6d.) and Imperial 
1914 (10in., 1s. 6d.); The Yellow Mask, Homochord D.1268 
(10in., 2s. 6d.) and Lumber Love, Winner 4824 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

PEPPERING. 








DANCE 
By J. W. G. 


NOTES 


In the ensuing notes, thick type indicates a first-rate 
record on either side, two stars and one star represent 
descending order of merit. The class of playing is roughly 
indicated in brackets after the title; this classification is not 
intended to contradict the Companies’ labelling, but merely to 
act as a guide to the would-be purchaser. The abbreviations 
used are as follows: F.T.=fox-trot, Ch.=Charleston, Q.S.= 
Quick step, Y.B.=Yale Blues, T.=Tango and B.B.=Black 
bottom or ‘‘ drag’ fox-trot. 


BRUNSWICK (3s.). 

The Mid-June supplement brings some excellent records, 
the July ones not being quite up to the same standard. A very 
nice change is Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life (W.) with Ramona 
(W.) (3773) on the other side ; this is excellently played by the 
Brunswick Hour Orchestra with a good vocal refrain. I do 
not choose to run (Q.S.) and Hey! Hey ! Hazel (Q.S.) (3780) are, 
of course, perfectly played in a highly amusing way by the 
Six Jumping Jacks, a good contrast being given by Coquette 
and My Rainbow (3772), two quiet and peaceful fox-trots by 
Herbert Gordon’s Whispering Orchestra. Ben Bernie and 
his Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra are in good form in Speedy 
Boy (F.T.) and Borneo (F.T.) (3775), and so is Bill Wirges 
with his Band in the waltz Laugh, Clown, laugh (based on 
‘© Vesti la giubba’”’ from ‘I Pagliacci’’) and a slow fox-trot, 
Afraid of you (3776). Of the July records, a revival of Avalon 
(Ch.) with a slow fox-trot Nobody’s Sweetheart (Slow F.T.) 
(3801), by ‘“‘ Red ’’ Nichols and his Five Pennies is excellent. 
Another old tune in new colours is Chanson (F.T.) by Fred 
Elizalde and his Music with My Pet (F.T.) (183) and Arnold 
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Johnson and his Orchestra play a fox-trot version of Together 

and Happy-go-lucky lane (Ch.) (3792). 

3784.—**I can’t do without you (W.) and Moments with you (W.) 
(Jack Denny and his Orchestra). 

3787.—**Sentimental Baby (F.T.) and Sweet Sue (F.T.) (Charley 
Straight and his Orchestra). 

3793.—** Beside a lazy stream (F.T.) and * Heartaches and 
dreams (F.T.) (Frank Black and his Orchestra). 


COLUMBIA (3s.). 

I like Ray Starita and his Ambassadors Band more and 
more; this month they have recorded three fox-trots from 
‘Blue Eyes,” namely, Blue Eyes, Back to the heather (4919) 
,and Do I do wrong? (4943); these are all played in a very 
pleasant quiet style. The last named has a “ hot ”’ version of 
I call you Sugar (F.T.) by the same band. I like the tune, 
based on the waltz from the Kermesse scene in Faust, Plenty 
of Sunshine, played by Debroy Somers, with a pleasant waltz 
called Chanson Bohémienne (4928) on the other side. Three 
good records from across the Atlantic are Dolores (Q.S.) and 
My Pet (Q.S.) (4936) by Paul Ash and his Orchestra, two slow 
fox-trots Coquette and Beloved (4937) both charmingly played 
by Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians, and the old 
favourite I wish I could shimmy like my sister Kate (Slow F.T.) 
and Heartaches and Dreams (F.T.) (4935) by Jan Garber and 
his Orchestra. 

4930.—** Do the Sugar Step with me (Slow F.T.) and Happy 
(W.). (Piccadilly Players). 

4932.—**Sweetheart, I adore you (W.) and **Sunny skies (F.T.) 
(Jack Payne and the B.B.C. dance Orchestra). 

4934.—** Tin-Ear (Ch.) and *Was it a dream? (W.) (Jan 
Garber and his Orchestra). 


H.M.V. (3s.). 


I was so glad to find an electric record of the Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers, played by Paul Whiteman, as it is too good 
a tune to lose sight of, and here it is perfectly played, the quiet 
introduction of the tune on the saxophones being particularly 
pleasing ; a quick-step O, ya ya (B.5488) is on the back of it. 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians are very well represented on three 
capital discs, Was it a dream? (W.) and That melody of love 
(W.) (B.5486), I can’t do without you (W.) and Keep sweeping 
the cobwebs off the moon (F.T.) (B.5489) and Lila (Ch.) and 
Hello, Montreal ! (Ch.) (B.5494). 

B.5491.—** Nothin’ on my mind (F.T.) and * He’s tall and dark 
and handsome (F.T.) (Ted Weems and his orchestra). 

B.5492.—** From Monday on (F.T.) and ** Dolly Dimples 
(F.T.) (Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra). 

B.5493.—** The grass grows greener (F.T.) (Johnny Johnson 
and his State Pennsylvanians) and When (F.T.) (Paul 
Whiteman and his Orchestra). 

B.5497.—**When you're with somebody else (F.T.) and I’m 
wingin’ home (F.T.) (Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra). 


HOMOCHORD—Red Label (3s.). 


Nat Star and his Band are well up to form in the three popular 
numbers from ‘‘ Show Boat ’’—Can’t help lovin’ dat man and 
Ol’ Man River are played in slow fox-trot time and Why do I 
love you ? in fox-trot time, with the waltz Ramona on the other 
side (P.10007 and P.10008). 

P.10009.—** Firefly (F.T.) and Just like Darby and Joan (W.) 
(Nat Star and his Orchestra). 


Black Label (2s. 6d.). 


The Toy Town Artillery (F.T.) and Love lies (F.T.) (D.1267) 
is an excellent double by Tommy Kinsman and his London 
Frivolities Band, from Weston-super-Mare. 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 


1906.—**I can’t give you anything but love (F.T.) and *Stay 
out of the South (Slow F.T.) (Syd Roy’s Lyricals). 
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1908.—** Our Bungalow of dreams (F.T.) and **Miss Annabelle 
Lee (F.T.) (Fred Rich’s Dance Orchestra). 

1911.—** Ramona (W.) and *Sweetheart memories (W.) (Adrian 
Schubert’s Dance Orchestra). 


PARLOPHONE—Blue Label (3s.). 


Frankie Trumbauer gives, I think, the best version of Lila 
(Slow F.T.) with an excellent performance of My Pet on the 
other side (R.141), and Sam Lanin’s Famous Players and 
Singers give a fine rendering of Chloe (Slow F.T.) and When 
you're with somebody else (R.139), and Duke Ellington’s wonder 
Orchestra play Jubilee Stomp (Q.S.) and Take it easy (Slow F.T.) 
excellently. 

R.143.—** Original Chinese Blues (Slow F.T.) and Mobile 
Blues (Slow F.T.) (Boyd Senter and his Senterpedes). 


Red Label (2s. 6d.). 

Bob Styles Oldtime Dance Band are very pleasant in a 
“Chain Waltz,’ called Rye Waltz and a barn dance 
Schottische Medley (E.6038), which makes your feet long to 
dance! All the rest are by Will Perry and his Orchestra, a 
combination not to be taken lightly. 

E.6026.—Auf Wiedersehen (W.)and Ican’t do without you (W.) 
ee” Bologney (Q.S.) and The grass grows greener 
oka) 
E.6037.—She’s the sweetheart of the six other Guys (F.T.) and 
Waiting for Katy (F.T.). 
E.6025.—** What do you say? (F.T.) and *I still love you (F.T.) 


ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.), 

The Rhythmic Eight give us some excellent playing in 
Faces at the window (F.T.) with I’m longing for someone (F.T.) 
on the other side (5147), and the Arcadians Dance Orchestra is 
also very good in Sunny Skies (F.T.) and Day dreams that never 
come true (F.T.) (5152). 

5149.—**I’m tired of waiting for you (F.T.) and * Rosalie (F.T.) 
(Rhythmic Eight). 


EDISON BELL—ELECTRON (3s.). 

Fred Spinelly’s Lido Venice Band are playing exceedingly 
well this month. They give us two good tunes from ‘‘That’s a 
Good Girl,’’ Fancy our Meeting (F.T.) and Chirp, Chirp (Slow 
F.T.) (0229) and two from ‘‘ This Year of Grace,’ A room with 
a view (F.T.) and Try to learn to love (F.T.). Alfredo’s Electron 
Band are also at their best in Love Lies (F.T.) and Dance of the 
Blue Danube (F.T.) (0240) and that charming little fox-trot 
Firefly backed by another good one, Tea leaves (0241). 


WINNER (2s. 6d.). 

This month’s batch of records are disappointing on the whole. 
Murray’s Melody Makers and Harry Hudson’s Melody Men are 
responsible for the two best records, the former with two 
fox-trots, I told them all about you and Let a smile be your 
umbrella (4823) and the latter giving a good rendering of that 
rather amusing tune Yummy, yum, yum (F.T.) with Since I met 
Mary Jane (slow F.T.) on the other side (4828) 

4821.—** Heading for Harlem (F.T.) and *Make my cot where 
the cot-cot-cotton grows (F.T.) (Plaza Band). 

4827.—**Westward Bound (Q.8S.) and *Mavourneen (W.). 
(Harry Hudson’s Melody Men). 

4831.—**Miss Annabelle Lee (F.S.)and *I fell head over heels 
in love (F.T.) (Hollywood Dance Orchestra). 


RADIO (ls. 3d.). 


850.—** Ramona (W.) and *Miss Annabelle Lee(¥.T.) (Harry 
Hudson’s Melody Men). 

849.—** How long has this been going on ? (F.T.) and *It don’t 
do nothing but rain (F.T.) (Harry Hudson’s Melody Men). 
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THE 


BRAHMS STRING SEXTET IN G, Op. 36 
N.G.S. Records, 105-108 


(Eulenburg min. score, 2s.) 


RAHMS wrote two string sextets. The first, op. 18 (in 
B: flat)*, dates from 1860; the other, which we have now to 

consider, belongs to 1866, a fertile year for Brahms, since 
it saw the birth not only of the sextet but of the horn triot, the 
Paganini variations and the first ’cello Sonata. The great 
piano quintet, of which two recorded versions have appeared 
fairly recently, belongs to the previous year. 

To me, at any rate, the appeal of the work is more intellec- 
tual than sensuous, though I gladly grant that it has melodic 
and harmonic progressions which one can enjoy for their own 
sake without taking thought for the morrow. I recommend 
the use of a score, and those who are prepared to undertake a 
careful analysis will find the effort well worth while (as it 
nearly always is with Brahms). Here are a few land-marks :— 

First movement. Observe the rising phrase with which the 
violin starts, and the downward sweep that follows; these are 
the elements that Brahms discusses in the first few pages of 
the movement. Presently comes a descending scale passage on 
the ’cello, which the other instruments delight to imitate, and 
then the ’cello, once more taking the initiative, breaks into a 
fine, song-like melody. The ‘violin takes it up, there is some 
pleasant, light conversation, and then everybody settles down 
to thresh out the issues involved in the opening phrase of the 
sextet. This ‘‘ development ’”’ is still in progress when the 
first side ends, and it occupies the first half-inch or so of the 
second side; but then this same theme reappears in its original 
form, and we have a recapitulation of our material, the 
descending scale, the song-like melody, each coming in its turn, 
though at the very end Brahms goes back for a moment to 
show us yet another aspect of his main proposition, the 
ascending violin phrase. 

Scherzo. The word scherzo means ‘ a joke,’’ but there is 
nothing particularly humorous about the opening of this move- 
ment; whimsical it may be, but nothing more; even the speed 
is much less than one expects in a scherzo. As to the tunes or 
** subjects,”’ the hearer will have no difficulty in picking these 
out for himself; but it is perhaps worth while to draw attention 
to the conversational style of the piece, one instrument broach- 
ing a topic, as it were, and the others putting in each his 
comment concerning it. With the end of the third side, how- 
ever, the mood changes, and the romping section that comes 
on the beginning of the fourth side is quite in accordance with 
the title of the movement. It ise very short, a mere passing 
whim, and Brahms soon leads us back to the more sedate atmo- 
sphere of the beginning. The ideas used on the third side 
appear over again in almost identical form; then comes a 
sudden increase of speed—and the piece is over. 

Slow movement. The violin sings a quiet, thoughtful air, 
accompanied by second violin and viola only, though the second 
viola joins in just at the end. The passage that begins with 
the entry of the ’cellos is actually a very free variation of this 
air, the violin being now allotted a series of slowly descending 
phrases derived, not from the original tune, but from its accom- 
paniment. Even more sombre is a second variation wherein all 
the instruments seem to brood over the harmonic scheme on 
which the air was founded. But after this, to hearten us, 
appears a new, brisk rhythm (‘‘ tum-ti-tum ’’) which is tossed 





* N.G.S. Nos. 24-28. 
+ N.G.S. Nos. 65-68. 


joyously from one player to another. This section continues on 
to the sixth side and becomes a regular orgy of ‘‘ tum-ti-tums ” 
until the first violin, remembering itself, calls the others to 
order by sounding the opening strain of the movement. A 
pause, a beautiful change to the major, and the whole thing is 
rounded off by a fresh variation of the original air; all the 
parts are disposed in graceful arabesques, that overlap each 
other like the patterns in a piece of delicate and ingenious 
embroidery. 

Last movement. Here, at last, Brahms casts aside his serious- 
ness. The opening of the seventh side is frankly gay, and very 
soon we reach a tune that has some of the naive simplicity of 
a folk song. This and the opening theme suffice for a while 
(note how in one place this opening theme is turned upside- 
down) and then the ’cello thinks of a new melody, no less 
simple, which is subsequently discussed by the violins. Next 
we returr. to the-opening theme, which is gone into thoroughly 
—and the second violin has a word to say about the ‘‘ folk 
song’? tune. It is this ‘‘ folk song ”’ tune that returns jn its 
original form at the beginning of the last side, and for the rest 
of the movement we are concerned with things already familiar. 
‘Towards the end the speed increases; we hear a strain or two 
of the ‘‘ folk song ’’ tune just before the close, but in the main 
it is the opening theme which Brahms uses. The conclusion is 
merry and light-hearted—‘‘ Begone, dull care! ”’ 

The Spencer Dyke Quartet (with the necessary reinforce- 
ments) gives a very lucid and accurate account of the sextet. 
What we need here is a scholarly study that brings out the 
intentions of the composer ; for the work is difficult, the thought 
often intricate, and a rendering that set too much store by 
rhetoric or sheer richness of tone might only succeed in be- 
wildering us. It is just such a scholarly study that we are here 
offered—without frills! Pow. 
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Also Ready for Distribution. 


MALIPIERO 


Stornelli e Ballate 





Played by the Poltronieri String Quartet 
of Milan 
N.G.S. Nos. 103, 104 
Write for particulars to the Secretary, N.G.S., 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. 
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Galli-Curci and de Luca, H.M.V., D.B.1165, 12in., red (E.) 
Fumagalli-Riva and De Franceschi, Parlo., E.10180, 12in. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Contributed by H. F. V. LITTLE 


IMPONETE !—NON AMARLO DITEGLI 


(Morrd; la mia memoria) 
(Traviata—Verdi). 


:| Si, |: sarete :| fiera |: allor; d’un’ opra. . . etc. 
Yes, you'll be proud then; of an action. ... ete. 


V. Conosea il sagrifizio ch’io consumai d’amore . . . etc. 


Ah, giunge alcun ; partite. 
Ah, someone is coming ; go. 


Violetta :— Germont :— 
Imponete ! Non amarlo ditegli. G. O grato v’é il cor mio. 
Command me ! Tell him you do not love him. Grateful to you is my heart. 

V. Nol credera. G. Partite. V. Partite—non ci vedrem pit forse. 
He'll not believe it. Go away. Go—we'll never meet again, maybe. 

£ Seguirammi. G@. AMor . .. Both. Siate felice. 
He’lt follow me. TRON. = 6 May you be happy. 

V. :| Qual figlia |: m’abbracciate, V. Addio. G. Addio. 
Like a daughter embrace me, Good-bye. Good-bye. 


Forte cosi sard. 
Strong then I shall be. 


Tra breve ei vi fia reso, 
Very soon to you he'll be restored, 


Ma afflitto oltre ogni dire. 
But grieved beyond all telling. 


A suo conforto di cola volerete. 
To his aid from yonder [garden] you can hasten. 


Che pensate? 
What are you thinking ? 


Sapendo, v’opporreste al pensier mio. 
If you knew, you might oppose my idea, 


Generosa! E per voi :| che far poss’ io ? 
Generous girl! And for you, what can I do ? 


Morro! 
I shall die! 


Morro ; la mia memoria non fia ch’ei maledica, 
I shall die; my memory it may be that he’ll not revile, 


Se le mie pene orribili vi sia chi almen gli dica. 


If only of my cruel pain there be someone who'll tell him. 


No, generosa, vivere e lieta voi dovrete, 
No, generous girl, you must live and be happy. 


Mercé di queste lagrime dal cielo un giorno avrete. 


Pity for your sorrow from Heaven one day you'll have. 


Conosca il sagrifizio ch’io consumai d’amore, 
Tell him the sacrifice that I made of love, 


Che sara suo fin l’ultimo sospiro del mio cor. 
That I shall be his till the last sigh of my heart. 


Premiato il sagrifizio sara del vostro amore ; 
Rewarded will be the sacrifice of your love ; 


D’un’ opra cosi nobile sarete fiera allor, 
Of an action so noble you will be proud then. 


V. Conosca il sugrifizio . . . to. . fin l’ultimo— 
Addio. G. Addio. 
Both. Felice siate. Addio. 


[ Note.—Dite alla giovine, which is on the reverse of H.M.V., 
D.B. 1165 and Parlo. E. 10180, was translated in February, 
p. 395.] 


SOGNO SOAVE E CASTO 
(Don Pasquale—Donizetti) 


Schipa, H.M.V., D.A.885, 10in., red (E.) 
Sherwood, Col.4219, 10in., d., blue (E.) 


Ci volea questa mania i miei piani :| a rovesciar! |: 
It only needed this madness my plans to upset! 


Sogno soave e casto 
Dream sweet and innocent 


De’ miei prim’ anni, addio! 
Of my first years, farewell ! 


Bramai ricchezze e fasto 
I longed for wealth and grandeur 


Solo per te, ben mio. _ 
Solely for you, beloved mine. 


Povero, abbandonato, 
[Now I am] poor and outcast, 


Caduto in basso stato, 
Fallen to low estate, 


Pria che vederti misera, 
Rather than see you unhappy, 


:| Cara, |: rinunzio a te; 
Dear one, I set you free. 


Pria che... . etc. 








CUM 


‘ Ich bin dein Sohn nicht ? 
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OPERATIC TITLES (Conia) 


Compiled by H. 


IL TROVATORE. 


Fr. Le Trouvére. Ger. Der Troubadour. 
Eng. The Troubadour. 


Music by G. Verdi to libretto by S. Cammarano. 


AttoI. I Duello (Act J. The Duel). SceneI. Vestibule in 
the Palace of Aliaferia. 


1. Ferrando (recit). Di due figli vivea. 
pére. Gliicklich lebt’ einst ein Vater. 
When the good Count. 

2. Ferrando (air). Abbietta zingara. Parait & ses regards. 
Eine Zigeunerin. There stood a zingara, or Swarthy and 
threatening. 


De mon maitre le 
The Count di Luna, or 


Scene II. The Palace Gardens. 


3. Leonora (recit.). Ne’ 
Turniere. At the tourney. 

4. Leonora (recit.). Come d’aurato sogno. 
rayon céleste. Doch seine holden Zuge. 
slumbers, or Fled like a dream at morning. 

5. Leonora (air, cavatina). Tacea la notte placida. La 
nuit calme et sereine. Es glinzte schon das Sternenheer. 
*Twas night and all around was still, or The night was calm, or 
No star shone. 

6. Leonora (air, cabaletta). Di tale amor. L’amour 
ardent. Ein unnennbares Sehnen. To tell of love so glowing, 
or The love my heart o’erflowing. 

7 Tace la notte. La nuit est calme. 


7. di Luna (recit.). 
Rings tiefes Schweigen. How still the night is, or All here is 


tornei. Dans la lice. Beim 
Comme un 


Yet in my nightly 


silent. 
8. Manrico. Serenata, Standchen, serenade. Desertosulla 
terra. Exilé sur la terre. Einsam steh’ ich, verlassen, or 


Einsam, von allen verlassen. 
upon earth. 

9 and 10. Scene and trio for Leonora, Manrico, di Luna. 

9. di Luna (recit.). Non m’inganno, ella scende. C’est 
bien elle, oui, c’est elle. Gott, was seh’ ich ? Ja, sie naht. If 
I err not (or There, O wonder) she approaches. 

10. di Luna. Di geloso amor sprezzato. De fureur, de 
jalousie. Wilde Eifersucht im Herzen. Hate and rage have 
into madness lashed me, or Raging flames in my breast. 


Lonely I wander, or Nought 


Atto II. La Zingara (Act JJ. The Gipsy). SceneI. An old 
hut at the foot of a mountain in Biscay. 

ll. Chorus. Coro di zingari; 
Zigeunerchor; Anvil Chorus. 
renait. Seht, wie die Wolken. 
how the darkness. 

12. Chorus (cont.). Chi del gitano. Qui de son coeur. 
Was wohl, was ist. Who like the gipsy, or Who cheers the days. 

13. Azucena. Stride la vampa. La flamme brille. 
Lodernde Flammen. Fierce flames are glowing (or soaring), 
or Fierce now the flames glow. 

14, Azucena. Condotta all’ era in ceppi. C’est la qu’ils 
lont trainée. Die Hinde in schweren Ketten. In galling 
fetters, or In chains to her doom. 

15. Azucena (cont.). Tl figlio giunsi a rapir. Un jour je 
prends le fils. Des Grafen Sohn wusste ich. Yes, yes, I stole 
the child. 

16 and 17. Duet for Azucena and Manrico. 

16. Manrico. Nonson tuo figlio? Je ne suis pas ton fils ? 
Mother, what mean’st thou ? or 


cheur des bohémiens; 
Vedi, le fosche. Le jour 
Look how the clouds, or See 


Was I that child then ? 

17. Manrico. Mal reggendo all’ aspro assalto. 
de la carriére. Dass noch einmal sie erscheine. 
with me, or I assaulted, he feebly defended. 


Au milieu 
In the combat 


F. V. LITTLE 


18 and 19. Scene and duet for Azucena and Manrico. 

18. Azucena. Perigliarti ancor languente. (M. O giusto 
ciel!) O mon fils, toi que j’adore. Nicht darfst du ven 
meiner Seite (Die Mutter spricht mit dir!). Thou art all too 
weak, or Wilt thou leave me here ? 

19. Manrico. Un momento pud involarmi. Cet instant 
pour moi supréme. Ach, die Mutter Tranen fliessen. If a 
moment I but linger, or ’Tis in vain to resist. 


Scene II. Cloisters of a convent near Castellor. 


20. di Luna (recit.). Tutto é deserto. Tout est désert. 
Alles ist stille. All have departed, or All here is silent. 

21. di Luna (air). Arie des (Grafen) Luna. II balen del 
suo sorriso. Son regard, son doux sourire. Ihres Auges 
himmlisch’ Strahlen. Ah, could I behold those glances, or 
In the light of her sweet glances (Tempest of the heart). 

22. Szene Lunas; Scene for di Luna and chorus. 


22. di Luna. (i) Per me ora fatale. (ii) Non pud 
nemmeno un Dio. Cruelle impatience. (i) O diirfte ich es 
glauben. (ii) Kein Gott kann sie mir rauben. Thou bring’st, 


eventful hour, or The passion that inspires me. 

23. Concerted finale. 

Leonora. E deggio, e posso crederlo? O ciel, Manrique, 
est-ce bien lui? O Gott, ist’s nur ein schéner Traum? Ah, 
can it be, can I believe ? or Can I believe the vision blest ? 


Atto II. Il Figlio della Zingara (Act III. The Gipsy’s 
Son). Scene I. A camp; in the distance, the fortress of 
Castellor. 


24. Chorus (soldiers). Orco’ dadi. Les des ont. 
bunten. Shake the dice-box, or Now the dice. 

25. Chorus (cont.). Squilli echeggi. Que la trompette. 
Freudig erténen. Now let the trumpet, or Clarions blowing. 

26 and 27. Scene for Azucena, di Luna, Ferrando. 

26. Azucena. Giorni poveri vivea. Je vivais pauvre. 
Dort verlebt’ ich. Poor my home was, or There my days 
obscurely glided. 

27. Azucena. Deh,rallentate,o barbari. Barbares, laissez- 
vous toucher. Erhért der Armen Flehen doch. Relentless 
fiend, unloose these chains, or Oh tyrants, loose these cruel 
bonds. 


In dem 


Scene II. 


28. Manrico (recit.). Amor, sublime amore. 
mon partage. Nur dir weih’ ich mein Streben. 
guide, or The love that hath united. 

29. Manrico (air). Ahsi, ben mio. O toi, mon seul espoir. 
Dass nur fiir mich dein Herz erbebt (Arie des Manrico). Ah 
yes, thou’rt mine, or Oh come, let links eternal, or Yes, now 
thou art my spouse. 

30. Manrico (air, stretta). 
Supplice) inféme. Lodern zum Himmel. 
dread pyre, or Tremble, ye tyrants. 


A salon adjoining the chapel in Castellor. 


Ta main est 
Be love thy 


Di quella pira. Bfcher (or 
Strike down that 


Atto IV. [Il Supplizio (Act IV. The Execution). Scene I. 
A wing of the Palace of Aliaferia; the windows at one end barred 
with iron. 
Timor di me? Non, plus d’effroi! 
Nicht kenn’ ich Furcht. I tremble not, or-Why fear for me ? 
32. Leonora (air). D’amor sull’ ali rosee. Brise d’amour 
fidéle. In deines Kerkers tiefe Nacht (Arie der Leonore). 
Breeze of the night, or Love, fly on rosy pinions. 
33 to 35. Duet for Leonora and Manrico; 
Kerkerszene. 


31. Leonora (recit.). 


Miserere ; 
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33. Chorus. Miserere d’un’ alma gia vicina. Miserere! 
Pitié pour notre frére. Hab’ Erbarmen, o Herr, mit einer 
Seele. Miserere, again the wail of sorrow, or Pray that, peace 
may attend. 

34. Leonora. Quel suon, quelle’ preci. Cette voix en 
priere. O Himmel, was hér’ ich ? Ah me, with what anguish, 
or What voices of terror. 

35. Manrico. Ah, che la morte ognora. Dieu, que ma 
voix implore. Schon naht die Todesstunde. Ah, I have 
sighed to rest me, or Ah, send thy beams, Aurora. 

36 to 40. Duet for Leonora and di Luna. 


36. di Luna. Udiste? Come albeggi, la scure al figlio. 
C’est l’ordre que le fils soit puni. Vernahmt ihr? Wenn es 
tagt. At daybreak I have doomed the son, or You mark me ? 


When ’tis dawn. 


37. di Luna. Qual voce! Come! Tu, donna? O ciel! 
Quoi! Dans ces lieux ? Die Stimme! Himmel! Du bist 
es? That lov’d voice! Lady, what wouldst thou? or 
Those accents t Thou here? Wherefore ? 

38. Leonora. Mira, di acerbe lagrime. Pitié, pitié, 
jexpire. Sieh’ meiner heissen Traénen Flut. Weeping, 
behold me at thy feet, or Here at thy feet a suppliant. 

39. Leonora. Conte! d. L. Né cessi! LZ. Comte! 
d. L. Arriére!. L. Hér’ mich! d. Ii. Vergebens! L. Once 
more! d. L. Nay, cease thee, or DL. Hear me! d. L. 


Release me! 


Sauvé, sauvé! 
** Shall live!” 


40. Leonora. Vivra! Contende il giubilo. 
Bonheur divin. Befreit, o welche Seligkeit ! 
O words of joy to me, or O joy, he’s saved. 


Scene II. A dungeon. 
41 to 44. Duet for Azucena and Manrico. 
41. Manrico. Madre, non dormi. Mére, tu _ dors? 


Schlafst du, o Mutter ? 

thou’rt waking ? 
42. Manrico. 

du mich liebst. 


Mother, thou sleepest not, or Mother, 


Se m’ami ancor. Ah que d’un fils. Wenn 
If thou hast loved, or If any love remains. 

43. Azucena. Si, lastanchezzam’opprime. Oui, la fatigue 
& la fin. Gern will ich schliessen das Aug’. Yes, I am grief- 
worn, or Yes, I will rest. 

44. Azucena. Ai nostri monti ritorneremo. O ma patrie! 
6 chére Espagne! In uns’re Heimat kehren wir wieder. 
Home to our mountains. 

45. Manrico (trio, with Leonora and Azucena). Ha, 
quest’ infame l’amor venduto. Ah, cette infame a vendu sa 
tendresse. Ha, dieses liebende Herz ist verraten (O Gott, du 
schweigst !). False one, unto my rival, or Ah, thou hast sold 
thyself. 

46. Finale to the opera. 

Leonora. Prima che d’altri vivere. 
trahir. Eh’ dieses Herz einem andern. 
thy rival, or Rather a thousand deaths. 


Plaitot que vivre et te 
Rather than for 
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THE JEWISH MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


By C. M. CRABTREE 


OW many people in London had any idea what an ex- 

perience was offered them early in June? Barely a 

half-dozen Anglo-Saxons (or Celts, or any but Jews, in 
fact), as far as I could judge, from two out of three evenings. 
They were two evenings of the Jewish Competitive Musical 
Festival, organised by The Jewish Chronicle and held at the 
Kingsway Hall from the 4th to the 6th of June. In support 
of a claim that, for those of us who knew rothing of Jewish 
music, this was an impressive initiation, I can cite no less a 
man than Dr. W. G. Whittaker, the great North-country con- 
ductor, and a brilliant and delightful adjudicator; Dr. 
Whittaker thanked not only the organisers but also all the 
singers for what he described as a new and valuable experience, 
Saying that he had learnt much. 

To most readers it would be useless to go into details; but 
what I do want to noise abroad (and would, even if there wasn’t 
the talk there is at present about Jewish gramophone records) 
is the quite extraordinary impression of an outsider. 

Everyone knows by now I suppose that the real Jew is not 
the Shylock—that Jews have played great parts in European 
history, that many leading men in most countries are Jews 
to-day; above all, that art seems to be inherent in the Jewish 
nature. But my impression went beyond all this. It was that 
the Jewish nature is a perfectly consistent, congruous amalgam 
of practicalness, even materialism, spirituality, and aesthetic- 
ism. In our English competitive festivals one has become quite 
used to finding the ‘‘ man of action ”’ spirit excellently com- 
bined with artistic enthusiasm. But here was still more. As 
Dr. Whittaker said in one of his adjudications, one felt that 
not even “‘ the music’s the thing ’’; one felt that the singers 
meant what they were singing, and what they were singing 
ee something to them. This impression was never quite 
absent. 


Yet it all seemed absolutely natural, as if it were even a 
commonplace, to the Jews themselves. I suppose mankind in 
general, if it approaches an ideal state, will approach some 
such amalgam. But at this moment there is the amazing fact: 
the Jews claim to have been, from man’s very beginnings, the 
Chosen Race; and here is unmistakable evidence of something 
very like that. I haven’t the slightest wish to make converts 
to the Jewish Faith, even if I could. But I do say that they 
have something vital to teach us, and that whatever that is 
comes to you with forcible directness when you hear them sing, 
still more on occasions such as this. 

The music and the performances themselves bring all this 
home. You hear faults, vices, imperfections, but you are 
always impressed. Briefly, when a Jew sings, man is a higher 
creature. 

As for the music, the astonishing thing is that one’s atten- 
tion is held by absolutely unknown nineteenth century com- 
posers, men whose work would, in fact, if they had not been 
Jews, have been worthless. But an exception to even this is 
Mr. S. Alman, one of the organisers of the Festival, who was 
responsible for much of the music. His arrangements of 
traditional music are of the front rank, and what little of his 
own music I’ve heard is at least very near that. Again, Dr. 
Whittaker hit the mark by giving Mr. Alman great, un- 
qualified praise. I want to know more of his work, but at any 
rate you should know his four songs recorded by Mark Raphael 
for Columbia. 

I must just add that I was a little disappointed (compara- 
tively speaking) in the Cantors. If one can judge by this 
Festival, Cantor Hershman is more exceptional than I was led 
to think. But perhaps the best Cantors did not compete. At 
any rate, if general attention is attracted to Jewish music, 
this Festival will have its place in history. C. M. C. 
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ARMS 


P. WILSON 


(Continued from p. 75.) 


11.—ACOUSTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


N the literature of the gramophone there appears to be very 
J: useful information on the design of tone-arms, either 

from the acoustical or the mechanical aspect. Probably this 
is because experimental tone-arms are so expensive to make, 
and to elucidate the effect of this, that or the other feature 
by experiment alone may involve a good deal of labour and 
the construction of many different forms of tone-arm. Fortu- 
nately, modern acoustical theory enables us to predict most of 
the effects with a considerable degree of certainty, whilst the 
features of mechanical importance can be isolated and studied 
in connection with electrical pick-ups. 

Let us take the acoustic side first. Here we have to think 
of the tone-arm as the link between sound-box and horn. 
Naturally, the first thought that occurs is that the tone-arm 
should really be regarded as part of the horn and should there- 
fore be designed as such. Experiment shows that up to a 
point this view is thoroughly justified. For example, sudden 
expansions in the bore of the tone-arm have the effect of re- 
flecting energy in the same way as sudden expansions in the 
cross-section of the horn; again, a tone-arm of rapid taper 
has the same effect in reducing response in the bass as a rapid 
taper at the narrow end of a horn. But the possibility should 
not be overlooked that the design of the tone-arm may have an 
influence on the sound-box quite independently of its function 
as an extension of the horn. This is not likely to be the case 
with tone-arms of the “ straight-through’ pattern, such as 
the Columbia and new H.M.V. But one can think of a number 
of ways in which this reaction could be brought about. The 
most familiar example is that of the goose-neck tone-arm with 
a ‘‘ dead end,’’ as shown in Fig. 4, p. 74. Many writers have 
abused this type in round language. At first sight, perhaps, 
it does appear absurd. But a little consideration shows that 
it is no more absurd than, say, the back-plate of a sound-box, 
and anyone who has tried coupling a diaphragm directly to a 
horn soon realises what an advantage the back-plate is. Once 
it is understood that a goose-neck with dead end is just as much 
a part of the sound-box as the back-plate itself, preconceived 
notions about its absurdity disappear. It can, in fact, be a 
decided advantage provided the sound-box as a whole is suited 
to it; sound-boxes with large, flexible diaphragms are quite out 
of place on a goose-neck tone-arm; a small sound-box with a 
comparatively light, stiff diaphragm is essential. It should be 
noticed, too, that the goose-neck should be of uniform bore 
throughout. Some years ago tone-arms with tapered goose- 
necks were introduced—why, I have never been able to make 
out. It required only a very short experience with them to 
realise that they were vastly inferior to the older, non-tapered 
pattern. : 

There is another point in connection with this question of 
taper which has been much misunderstood. To the non- 
scientific mind there seems to be something inherently wrong 
about the use of non-tapered tube in a ‘“‘ musical instrument.”’ 
But the gramophone is not a musical instrument; it is an 
instrument for reproducing notes of different pitch with 
uniform attenuation. The difficulty one is usually faced with 
is that the bass is much more attenuated than the treble. 
Now, with an exponential horn, a section of non-tapered tube 
between sound-box and horn proper may improve the response 
in the bass quite considerably. The ‘‘ approximate theory ”’ 
of the exponential horn assumes that the waves entering the 
horn will have a plane wave-front. A slight convexity at the 
entrance will not be any disadvantage since in practice there 


can be no such thing as a plane wave-front in an expanding 
horn, This convexity, however, should be less in an ex- 
ponential horn than in any other shape. Now the waves from a 
sound-box, and particularly those of low frequency, are usually 
decidedly convex to the horn. I say usually because attempts 
have been made, notably in the H.M.V. No. 5 sound-box and 
in the moving coil speaker unit used with an exponential horn 
in the ‘‘ Movietone,’’ to ensure, amongst other things, that the 
wave-front at the entrance of the horn shall be nearly plane. 
A piece of non-tapered tube of reasonable length has a 
slmilar effect. The theory was given many years ago in Lord 
Rayleigh’s Theory of Sound (Vol. II), where it is shown that 
the lower the frequency of the sound the longer the tube 
required. 

With an exponential horn, then, a tone-arm of uniform 
bore could be of considerable advantage jn increasing the re- 
sponse in the bass. Why, then, were the non-tapered tone- 
arms given up in favour of the tapered variety? It is easier 
to make a tone-arm without taper, so the reason could not be 
one of manufacture. This change, in fact, well illustrates the 
necessity of mistrusting the conclusions of experiment unless 
the theory behind the conclusions is well understood. The 
horns used in gramophones 20 years ago were conical in shape. 
With a conical horn we do not want plane waves; we want 
spherical waves. A non-tapered tone-arm used with a conical 
horn would be a disadvantage. Now, however, that long ex- 
ponential horns have come into use, manufacturers might do 
well to revert to the older type. 

The question of bends in a horn is a very difficult one. The 
theory of bends has so far proved much too difficult for our 
present mathematics. There are, however, one or two pointers 
which enable a prediction to be made of the nature of some of 
the effects, and recently the experiments of Dr. A. H. Davis 
with ripple tanks at the National Physical Laboratory have 
given us more definite data to go upon. In Vol. II of Ray- 
leigh’s Theory of Sound there is a proof that smooth bends in 
a tube of uniform cross-section can have no effect on sounds 
whose wave-lengths are large compared with the diameter of the 
tube. Dr. Davis has now demonstrated that on wave-lengths 
in the region of double the diameter of the tube at the bend 
there may be a filtering effect due to the setting up of radial 
vibrations across the conduit, and that this is the case whether 
the conduit is of constant bore or tapered. This does not 
necessarily mean that a bend in a tapered conduit has no other 
effect. But we are entitled to deduce that in a non-tapered 
tube bends can safely be introduced if the diameter of the 
tube is less than half the wave-length of the highest frequency 
we wish to transmit. Let us reduce this to actual figures. 
The velocity of sound is about 1,120 feet per second. The 
frequency of middle C is 256 cycles per second, and its wave- 
length is 4429, or rather more than 4 feet. In a tube of 
1 inch internal diameter bends will begin to have an appre- 
ciable effect on sounds about 2 inches wave-length, i.e., of a 
frequency 6x 1120=6720 cycles per second, or about 44 octaves 
above middle C. This is above the highest frequency recorded. 
We can therefore say with some assurance that bends will have 
no appreciable effect in a parallel-bore tone-arm of less than 
1 inch internal diameter. Bends at a section much bigger 
than this, however, may have quite an appreciable effect. The 
danger zone for a 2-inch bore would be 3x1120=3360 cycles 
per second, and this is well within the recording range. The 
discussion of the design of bends in a conduit where the cross- 
section is of this magnitude is really part of horn theory, and 
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I must defer it to some future occasion when circumstances 
(editorial and domestic) permit me to resume my series Cornu- 
copiae. Fuller details will be given in a book which Messrs. 
Cassells are to publish in the autumn. I will merely add here 
that the effect of a bend is much more marked when the bend 
is sudden than when it has a sweeping curve. 

The bore of the tone-arm is determined entirely by the design 
of the sound-box. It is here that the principle of ‘‘ matched 
impedances ’’ applies. This simply means that the impedance 
(resistance) to the motion of the air should be the same looking 
into the sound-box as it is looking into the tone-arm and horn. 
The impedance of the tone-arm and horn is determined by the 
area of the cross-section; the smaller the cross-section the 
greater the impedance. It follows that a heavy diaphragm 
(and stylus mounting) will require a smaller bore than a light 
one. This is illustrated in the H.M.V. No. 4 and No. 5 sound- 
boxes and tone-arms. With the No. 4 sound-box, which has a 
comparatively heavy mica diaphragm, the bore is about 
¥ inch. With the No. 5, where a very light metal diaphragm 
is used, the bore is about 4} inch. For mica or aluminium 
diaphragms about .006 in. thick and 42-45 m.m. in diameter 
a bore of about 4 inch is required. For larger or heavier 
diaphragms we need a smaller bore and for smaller or thinner 
diaphragms a larger one. Now a very small bore is open to 


@ 


objection from another point of view. In tubes of small bore 
the velocity of sound begins to alter and, in addition, viscosity 
effects begin to set in. Hence it is desirable to keep the bore 
as large as we possibly can, and this means a light and there- 
fore small diaphragm in the sound-box. The effective diameter 
of the diaphragm in the H.M.V. No. 5 sound-box is only about 
42 m.m. I¢ looks bigger than this, but that is only because 
of the tangential corrugations which have been introduced on 
the outside so that the central portion shall have more of a 
plunger motion. 

To complete this part of the story it is necessary to add two 
things to which I have drawn attention before. The first js 
that the joints between sound-box, tone-arm and horn should 
be perfectly air-tight. Even a small leak may have a marked 
effect in suppressing bass, particularly if it is at a place where 
the cross-section is small. Remember that you will not notice 
the suppression until you stop up the leak and find that the 
bass begins to come through more strongly. The other point 
is that there should be no sudden change of section either 
between the sound-box and tone-arm or between tone-arm and 


horn. Sudden changes always introduce reflections of energy, 
and these may have disastrous effects in the form of record 
wear. P. Witson, 
(To be continued.) 
GS & 


GRAMOPHONES AND STANDARDS 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


T has been suggested in some quarters that we, as a Com- 
[nies have set an impossibly high standard in our tests; 

that we are idealists who expect far too much from the 
gramophone method of sound reproduction and are dis- 
inclined to make allowances for difficulties in manufacture 
especially where selling price is one of the first considerations. 

Let us make it clear that our first criticism of any gramo- 
phone is based solely on its performance, quite irrespective 
of price or appearance; and that we have a high ideal as 
to what that perfermance should be we freely admit. But 
while we fully appreciate the problems that beset the gramo- 
phone manufacturer who aims at giving us something 
approaching realism in reproduction, we would suggest that a 
properly designed gramophone need not be much, if any, 
more expensive to produce than a thoroughly bad one. 

There are gramophones to be had commercially, at com- 
paratively reasonable prices, which are capable of giving 
real enjoyment to musicians and these machines we take 
as our standards of comparison in judging others. 

It would obviously be unfair to compare a light ‘‘portable”’ 
machine or even a ‘‘table grand’? with a large ‘‘pedestal’’ 
or ‘‘console’’ model and to get over this difficulty we chose 
originally a series of good commercial models, covering a 
wide range of prices, to act as our standards. 

As improved models have been produced we have sub- 
stituted these for the earlier ones as our standards and 
whenever occasion arises in the future the process will con- 
tinue. It is a trite but true saying that ‘‘the nearer to 
perfection the more difficult improvement becomes,” and 
only those who have any practical experience in the search 
for truth in the bass and for those elusive higher frequencies 
will be able te appreciate that the best is not yet. 

Widely advertised claims on every hand to reproduce all 
the octaves of the musical scale, more or less, generally 
leave us cold, as we have facilities, not generally available. 
for determining what is actually reproduced. 


The performance of any 


gramophone can be approxi- 
mately gauged by the 


ordinary user by means of 
‘*The Instruments of the Orchestra’? records (H.M.V. 
or Columbia) and indeed we make use of these records 
ourselves. Further, in addition to our special tests, we 
try the machines with records widely differing in character 
in order to obtain a considered judgment. 

Let us suppose that a machine is submitted for test and 
that its price is within about 10 per cent. of that of one 
of our standards. We should expect a general level of per- 
formance not far removed from that of the particular 
standard before reporting that the machine under test 
was a good one. This does not mean that we look for 
precise tonal similarity, in fact experience proves this to 
be an impossibility, for a machine may be slightly but 
definitely inferior to our standard for its class, yet actually 
superior with one particular type of record. 





Music, Wireless & the Gramophone 


In view of the important developments that are being made in the 
direction of wireless and the electrical reproduction of gramophone 
records, we are pl d to that we have made arrangements 
to publish as a regular feature, commencing with the August issue, 
non-technical articles dealing with the latest inventions in this depart- 
meant of the world of music, accompanied by diagrams and photos. 

The causeries will be contributed by a well-known London wireless 
experimenter and expert, who will give the readers of ‘‘ The Musical 
Mirror ’’ particulars of the results of his laboratory investigations. 

**The Musical Mirror’’ is published on the 28th of the month. 
To avoid disappointment order your copy from your newsagent or 
music dealer early, or send 4s. 6d. for a yearly subscription. 





THE MUSICAL MIRROR, 
22, High Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
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DANCE, DANCE, DANCE, LITTLE LADY! 
By Mrs. NEIL FERGUSSON 


AST Jaunary | had the pleasure of being present on the 
great evening at the Albert Hall when the first Amateur 
Ballroom Dancing Championship of Great Britain was 
decided under the auspices of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company. It is not only the excellent organisation of the 
preliminary stages of the competition nor the beauty and 
gaiety and admirable staff-work of the final evening that make 
one so glad to hear that the Columbia Company is going to 
sponsor the Amateur Championship again this year; but the 
actual standard of amateur dancing jn this country, which has 
always been recognised as high, was a surprise to all the 
judges, who were genuinely impressed by the skill and finish 
of the finalists. 
Personally 1 attribute this high 
to the gramophone, and it is hard to 
imagine how the many schools of 
dancing managed to get along at all 
in the days when records and gramo- 
phones were not available. These are 
the stand-by of the great majority 
of schools, and in my own studio I 
have used nothing else since the day 
when Mr. Trevor Williams, the Chair- 
man of the Gramophone Company, 
gave me an H.M.V. as a mascot to 
bring me luck. I use records for 
private lessons always; and even for 
the children’s classes | find that they 
are much better than the usual piano 
for cultivating a sense of time and 
rhythm. At first children find the 
relentless tempo of the record a little 
difficult, but they soon develop the 
instinct to follow the music instead 
of expecting an indulgent pianist to 
follow and wait for them. 

The gramophone is of the very 
ureatest assistance to pupils in c.n- 
junction with their lessons. It pro- 
vides great facilities for them to 
practise in their own homes, to au- 
thentic time and rhythm, the move- 
ments and steps learned from their 
dancing teacher. It often helps a 
pupil, especially a beginner, to 
practise to the same records as the ones used for his lesson. 

It is always wise to practise before a long mirror, so as to 
get the general effect of combined body and foot work. Style 
and grace of movement are far more important than the know- 
ledge of a great number of steps, and far more pleasing to the 
eye of the onlooker, but they can only be gained by those who 
are prepared to devote a great deal of time and study to their 
dancing. Contrary body movement, which is absolutely 
essential to anyone who wishes to attain the highest standard 
in the ball-room, is extremely difficult, and requires perfect 
balance and movement. For a professional it is an essential 
of the utmost importance. It would take too long to enter 
into a full description of it here, but, to put it shortly, it 
represents the difference between two dancers, one who moves 
in a series of straight lines, and the other in a series of curves. 
It is needless to say which is the more graceful—the flight of 
a crow compared with that of a swallow! 

The gramophone recording companies are very much up to 
date and most enterprising The Dance Notes in THe Gramo- 
rHONE show every month how quick they are to put out new 
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tunes and, what is more important, to issue records of new 
dances and of any new fashion of speed or treatment that is 
gaining favour in the places where people dance. There is no 
lack of choiée, and the beginner is catered for as generously 
as the frequenter of the Palais de Danse or the smartest night 
club, My own impression is that Parlophone is often first out 
with a record of a new dance and that Brunswicks are always 
favourites with the accomplished dancer. Columbia has pro- 
duced a valuable teaching record of the Hesitation Waltz by 
Adele Collier (4687). Among H.M.V. records specially suitable 
for teaching, I should choose as fox-trots Sweetheart, I’m 
dreaming of you (B.5473), OV Man River and Can’t help lovin’ 
dat man (B.5475), all by Jack Hylton, 
Why do I love you? (B.5472) by Nat 
Shilkret, and Dream Kisses (B.5468), 
a good slow fox-trot by the Trouba- 
dours. Waltzes are hard to find; I 
have found nothing lately better than 
Can’t you hear me say I love you? 
(B.5469), also played by the Trouba- 
dours; and for a Yale Blues I recom- 
mend I ain’t got nobody (B.5883), 


played by the Coon Saunders 
Orchestra. 
In earlier days the reviewer of 


dance records in THr GRAMOPHONE 
used to inveigh every month against 
‘‘vocal choruses,’’ but apparently 
without avail. I should like to join 
him on the minority benches. The 
singer almost invariably distorts the 
rhythm of the band. 

Everyone is beginning to ask what 
is to be the new dance next season. 


This month ‘Teachers’ Weeks are 
being held all over London, and 
there will doubtless be much dis- 


cussion as to which dance will be the 
favourite for the autumn. 

The general Press, which usually 
magnifies the so-called ‘new dances’’ 
which many of our leading teachers 
have shown us during the past season 
as dances that will oust the Fox-trot 
and Quickstep, is invariably wrong. 
A new rhythm may some along and 
someone originates new steps to it. Usually they are eccentric 
and rather exaggerated to start with; either it is developed 
and improved upon or it dies out. 

Our three favourite dances, the Waltz, Fox-trot and Quick- 
step, are not likely to be ousted, but they do undergo certain 
changes from season to season. A dance must develop or 
decay, and it is from the so-called ‘‘ new dances ’’ very often 
that the teachers find the material for the new steps and com- 
binations which they use in these three dances. 

A careful study of the really brilliant dancing at the finals 
at the Queen’s Hall Professional Dancing Championship on 
July 5th revealed many admirable little changes in all three 
dances, which is one of the really valuable points of the 
competition. 

As a matter of fact,.it is not the really good dancers that 
are asking for a new dance, for they realise there are still 
many possibilities in the Waltz, Slow Fox-trot and Quickstep. 
It is the indifferent dancers who are always calling for some- 
thing new, simply because they will not take the trouble to 
master the dances which have proved themselves, but which 
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need perfect execution before one can appreciate their 
fascination. 

I, among many, am hoping, now that bands have been in- 
duced to play occasionally a little slower, the Slow Fox-trot- 
most difficult and graceful of all dances—will again be seen in 


our ball-rooms. 
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Anyway it was very satisfactory to read among the dance 
notes in a New York paper the other day that ‘‘ America is 
looking to London and Paris for a suggestion for the autumn.” 
This shows that English style is accepted as the medel, not 
only on the Continent, but also on the other side of the 
Atlantic. CaRMEL FERGussoON. 


-r 


NOVICE CORNER 
Conducted by F 4 


A very superficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow.—SuaxespEaRe, Measure for Measure. 


HE other day I read—I can’t remember where—a letter 

or an article protesting against the gramophone and all 

its works. As an example of its iniquities the writer 
said he was disgusted in a shop by a gramophone which blared 
noisily in his ear while he was trying to buy something quite 
different. This made him hate the gramophone, and was the 
text for a long dissertation on the necessity, for the peace of 
the world, of scrapping all gramophones, records and wireless 
Sets. 

Well, when you go to buy a motor-cycle, naturally it doesn’t 
help to have a fox-trot or a military band dinned into the 
conversation. Nor would it help to have a dog continuously 
barking—nor someone talking aggressively about something 
else—nor even another motor-cycle doing the thing that is 
illegal with its exhaust, just outside. In short, when you are 
buying a motor-bike you want uninterrupted quiet, at least 
in the preliminary conversations. Music is certainly the least 
appropriate thing one can imagine. 

It’s really hardly worth while discussing such muddled 
thinking as this gentleman displays. And yet it is so typical 
that it provides a text for me. His mind is in much the same 
state as another gentleman’s, who writes to another paper that 
the B.B.C. bores him because he doesn’t like talks. Perhaps 
there are too many talks, but it should be obvious to this 
grouser that the B.B.C. would not perversely and persistently 
thrust information down our loud speakers if there were not 
definite signs of its being welcomed in, some quarters. To 
expect that the programme from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. should 
consist entirely of items pleasing to himself seems to be the 
height or depth of ego-centricity. 

In the same way the motor-cycle buyer resented the fact 
that while he was wanting a motor-cycle other people were 
wanting records, but he didn’t blame the other people so much 
as the poor gramophone—innocent victim of man’s ineptitude. 


lt was probably in any case a poor, ill-nourished, overworked, 
second-hand thing, conscious, no doubt, of its inappropriate- 
ness, but doing its best to please and sell its emplover’s records. 

Canned music, this gentleman called it. ‘I have no use 
for canned music,’ he said indignantly. I thought that phrase 
had died out long ago. But perhaps he had only just found it, 
as he is evidently an old-fashioned person. Anyway, I wonder 
if he has ever been wrecked on a barren island, and after a’ 
day or two of discomfort lighted upon a cache of Heinz’s 
baked beans or the same maker’s tomato soup? Or even less 
romantically and more possibly, been forgotten by the trades- 
men in some sylvan retreat, and fallen back with gusto upon 
the row of tight little tins with which someone has so thought- 
fully lined a cupboard? How delicious are Heinz’s baked beans 
and his tomato soup in either case. How grateful we are to 
Mr. Heinz for canning the best beans and the freshest tomatoes 
for our comfort! 

And how grateful we are, cut off from the opera house, from 
concert room or from dance club, that we can get the best 
quality of every kind so beautifully packed in shining records! 

It seems almostsacrilege to cavil at such an instrument of 
grace as a gramophone is nowadays. But, of course, the poor 
gentleman in the bicycle shop is in outer darkness. He knows 
no better. Not for him the comfortable arm-chair, the shaded 
lights and the music of the Masters pouring through the 
listening room. Not for him Ketelbey’s splendid personally 
conducted tours, nor the allure of Layton and Johnstone, nor 
even the light-hearted rapture of the Jumping Jacks, or Fred 
Elizalde or Jack Hylton or any of the purveyors of the perfect 
thing in canned amusement. 

To him it is all just an occasional and much too frequent 
interference with his daily life. 

Poor fellow! 
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OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS Two Volumes 
NOVICE CORNER One Volume 


The three Volumes of ‘‘The Gramophone Library” for Five Shillings, post free from 
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HINTS ON SCORE READING 


(Continued from July, p. 82) 


By W. A. 


THE APPEARANCE AND USE OF AN ORCHESTRAL 
SCORE. 

AVING become familiar with the instruments that are 

likely to be encountered, the next step is to acquire a 

score. 
form an admirable introduction to the larger scores of Orchestal 
compositions, but no one need hesitate to start with an 
orchestral score providing a suitable one is chosen. Most of the 
Symphonies of Haydn and Mozart and even some of those of 
Beethoven are eminently suitable for the first attempt and for 
the purpose of illustration my choice is Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony. It will be noticed at the first glance that all the 
instruments are playing in the very first bar, and that their 
Italian names are used. The meaning of most of these names 
is obvious, but some may be unfamiliar, such as Fagotti which 
are Bassoons, Corni which are horns, Yrombe which are 
Trumpets (not Trombones) and Timpani which are kettle- 
drums. It will also be seen at once that the staves for the four 
wood-wind instruments are bracketed together, those for the 
two brass instruments are similarly bracketed, the kettle- 
drums are by themselves and the five string parts are also 
bracketed together. Thus the four groups into which the 
instruments were divided in the earlier chapters are the same 
as those adopted in the score. The next point of importance 
to notice and remember is the order in which these groups, and 
the instruments within each group, are placed. At the top of 
the page are the wood-wind, then come the brass, then the 
percussion and finally the strings, and in each group the instru- 
ments are ranged according to pitch, those with the highest 
voices being placed at the top. This symphony contains parts 
for comparatively few instruments, but it will be found in larger 
scores that the additional instruments are placed in their 
natural groups and usually in the proper order of pitch. 
» Other features which will be noticed at once are that the 
key signature for the clarinets differs from that for the other 
members of the same group, that the staves for the horns, 
trumpets and kettledrums are all written for in the open key 
of C, and that the viola, as in the case of the string quartet, 
uses an unfamiliar clef. The real reasons for these oddities 
will be explained later, but for the present it is sufficient to 
know that they exist and facilitate the identification of certain 
instruments. 

In many miniature scores the names of the instruments are 
indicated at the beginning of each page. This is a very sensible 
practice and an obvious help, but since it is not universally 
adopted and because one has not always an eye to spare to 
keep fixed on the beginning of the page, it is imperative that 
the order of instruments be memorised at the very beginning. 
Useful exercises are to open a score at random and decide 
as quickly as possible to which instrument a certain stave 
belongsand conversely to think of a particular instrument and 
try to pick out its stave without hesitation. Some may find 
it a help in the early stages to separate the various groups by 
coloured pencil lines, but very little practice is necessary before 
recognition becomes instantaneous, and almost instinctive. 

We are now prepared to follow a piece of music score in 
hand, but before starting it is well to bear in mind that the 
ultimate object of score reading and even score following is 
much more than mere instrument-spotting (though even this 
is a help), and in the case of gramophone and _ broadcast 
performances the ability to do this is equivalent to the help 
that the eyes give to the ears at a first hand performance. 


As has been stated before, string quartet scores ° 
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Look through the score in advance and mark in it anything 
that individual fancy may dictate and which may help you ; 
and above all be comfortable. When listening do not attempt 
to read the whole score, but concentrate on the predominant 
instrument or gfoup. Look for the curve of the melody and 
how it is passed from one instrument to another. Where the 
tune is repeated, observe if it is played by the same instrument 
or group and watch for any variation in the accompanying 
figures. In full orchestral passages do not try to analyse the 
details, but be content with the general effect, and, unless you 
are listening to a gramophone, if you lose your place, do not 
try to find it again but close the score and listen. 

To take as an example once more Beethoven’s ‘ Eighth 
Symphony” (and a Philharmonia score), note that the first 
twelve bars contain a complete tune, the opening bar of which 
is the germ of the whole first movement. Observe how this 
bar, or a slight variant of it, is tossed about between the four 
wood-wind istruments on pages 13 to 16 and how the whole 
of the first tune is roared out by the cellos and double basses 
on pages 23 and 24, Listen to the beautiful éffect produced by 
the same snatch of melody played by the clarinets immediately 
after the famous octaves comically played by the bassoon on 
page 36. Note that the second tune is announced by the 
violins in bars 37 to 45 and then repeated by the flute, oboe 
and bassoon in bars 45 to 52 and what pleasure is derived 
from this change in orchestral colour. Other delightful touches 
will be found in plenty, many of which might be missed by 
the ears alone. 

Other suitable compositions to follow with the scores at this 
period are the symphonies of Haydn and the overtures and 
symphonies of Mozart. In these it will be found that the 
strings are predominant, that the wood-wind is mostly used 
in unison with or an octave higher or lower than the strings, 
though it is given scraps of melody occasionally, and that the 
brass is used mainly for its brilliance, power and sonority. <A 
comparison between these scores and that of Beethoven’s 
* Eighth Symphony ” will show at once the greater indepen- 
dence of the wood-wind instruments in the latter work, and 
when the works of Schubert and Weber are tackled this 
independence will be found even more apparent and extended 
to the brass group also. Advancing via Wagner to modern 
composers, it will be discovered that both leading and inner 
melodies are more and more frequently played by combinations 
of instruments from all three groups resulting in a wealth of 
new tone colours and a “‘ richer ”’ and “ fuller ”’ effect generally. 
Many other intricacies and refinements in the music of all 
periods will be revealed as progress is made and the evolution 
of the orchestra will be found a fascinating subject. 


CLEFS AND TRANSPOSITIONS, 


The word clef means key and the hieroglyphic character 
found at the beginning of a stave of music denotes the clef in 
which such music is written and determines the actual pitch 
of each note on the stave. As the piano and violin are the 
instruments usually played by amateurs, many people ave only 


{ 
familiar with the G or treble clef which is represented by 6 
e/ 


and the F or bass clef which is represented by ‘): or ©: 
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In old music use was made of staves whose number of lines 
varied from four to as many as twenty-five, but these extra- 
vagances and variations were abolished during the seventeenth 
century and since that date the stave of five lines has been 
universally used. The so-called Great Stave of eleven lines, 
however, is useful for illustrating the co-relationship of the 
clefs in use to-day. The familiar bass and treble staves are 
both included in this Great Stave and consist of the lowest and 
highest five lines respectively : 





The only other clef in use nowadays is that in C,of which, 
however, there are three varieties known respectively as the 
soprano clef, the alto clef and the tenor clef. The symbol used 
is =. or 5 and the position which this symbol occupies 

| EA 
on the stave denotes which line thereof represents the note 
“middle” C (4== and so indicates which of the 
\e S&S 


three clefs, soprano, alto or tenor, is inten:led :— 


HW 
br | 
| 
| 
| 





Mid lle C— SS = — Middle C 


Thus we see that =c0-—— indicates the tenor clef, of which 


the fourth line is ‘* middle” C, ——— indicates the alto 


clef of which the third line is ‘‘ middle” C, and 





middle ” 
C. In all cases, therefore, it would really be more accurate to 


indicates the soprano clef, of which the first line is ** 


say that notes are written ‘‘on the tenor, alto or soprano 
stave” than “‘in the tenor, alto or soprano clef.” 

So far as instrumental music is concerned the soprano clef 
is practically obsolete,but the alto and tenor clefs are in regular 
use by some instruments. These various clefs are distributed 
among the instruments as follows: the violins use the treble 
clef and the violas use the alto clef but change to the treble for 
their highest notes. The ’cellos use the bass and tenor clefs 
and even the treble clef occasionally. The latter is apt to cause 
some confusion as the passages in the treble clef are sometimes 
intended to be read an octave lower than written (as in writing 
for the tenor voice) and sometimes they are intended to be read 
as written. The former practice is now obsolete but instances 
will be found in some classical scores. The double-basses use 
the bass clef and occasionally the tenor clef and in each case the 
note played is an octave lower than that written. The flutes, 
oboes, cor anglais, and clarinets use the treble clef. The piccolo 
also uses this clef but sounds an octave higher than written. 
The bassoon uses both the bass and tenor clefs and the double 
bassoon uses the bass clef exclusively and transposes an octave 
lower than written. The trumpets and horns both use the 
treble clef, though passages for the lower register of the horns 
are often found written in the bass clef in old scores. The 


tenor and bass trombones use their corresponding clefs, but- 


each will sometimes be found written for in the other’s clef. 
The tuba and kettledrums use the bass clef. 

To become familiar with the various clefs found in an 
orchestral score is, therefore, a task of some difficulty, and since 
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there is no royal road to success considerable practice is 
necessary before complete success can be attained. 

Another technicality which creates considerable difficulty is 
that certain instruments do not play the actual notes set out 
in the score. We have already noticed that the piccolo plays 
notes an octave higher than those written for it and that the 
double-bass and double-bassoon transpose their notes an octave 
lower. The reason for this is mere convenience, and to save a 
large number of unnecessary ‘‘ ledger ”’ lines above and below 
the stave. Some of the other instruments, however, also 
transpose their parts and for quite a different reason. The 
most important instruments in this class are the horns, the 
trumpets, the clarinets and the cor anglais. 

This custom of transposing dates from the time when these 
instruments were technically imperfect and the players found 
it difficult or even impossible to play a diatonic scale. These 
difficulties were overcome as well as possible by constructing 
instruments with different natural tunings and with removable 
crooks which varied the length of the tube and so altered the 
tuning. It is, however, only in comparatively recent years 
that improvements of the key system of the clarinets and cor 
anglais and the provision of valves in the trumpets and horns 
have made the playing of the chromatic scale easy or possible. 
The whole system of transposing, in the light of present day 
instruments, may seem an unnecessary complication, but 
the orchestral repertoire was so large by the time that these 
improvements were invented that both players and composers 
have refused steadfastly to adopt the more simple and practical 
methods which were rendered possible thereby. These diffi- 
culties, therefore, must be accepted and overcome. 

At one time or another all conceivable varieties of tunings 
have been prescribed, but one after another has been eliminated 
until, for score reading purposes, it is possible to get along very 
well if it be remembered firstly, that although the Trumpets 
and Clarinets in C play the notes written for them, the same 
instruments in B flat transpose a whole tone lower, the Trumpet 
in F transposes a fourth higher, and the Clarinet in A transposes 
a minor third lower than written for ; secondly, that the Cor 
Anglais transposes a fifth lower than written for ; and, thirdly, 
that the Horn in F transposes, if written for in the bass clef, a 
fourth higher, and if written for in the treble clef, a fifth lower 
than written for. 

To go into more detail is beyond the scope of these articles, 
since the technical field of the expert musician has been 
reached. There may be a few readers, however, who want to 
pursue the subject further. If so, now is the time to buy one 
of the several extensive treatises on orchestration. This brief 
and homely description of the orchestra and its score is intended 
for those who enjoy listening, but who feel the desire for a 
greater understanding, and has been written in the hope that a 
closer communion with the minds and music of some of the 
greatest composers may result from its perusal. 

W. A. CHISLETT. 





RECORDS FOR ABROAD. 


Any make of Record or any accessory sent to any 
part of the world on receipt of remittance, or 
C.O.D. where available. 

Packing and Postage is free on Records or light 
accessories over £3 in value. 


Our Wonderful Book 
“Everything for the Gramophone ” - 


Free and Post Free 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


121, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


William Vincent Wallace 


In connection with his timely article on the composer of 
Maritana last month, Mr. Perceval Graves writes : — 

‘* During this summer, on a date still to be fixed, the William 
Vincent Wallace Memorial will be unveiled in the composer’s 
native town of Waterford. A site in Broad Street had already 
been generously granted by the City Council, but, on account 
of the electric cables in connection with the Shannon Power 
Scheme having been extended along that thoroughfare, it has 
been found necessary to change the location. The pedestal will 
measure 10 feet by 8 feet 6 inches and will stand 10 feet high. 
Upon this will be mounted the Maritana Panel, the Lurline 
Panel, the Birthplace of Wallace Panel and the Inscription 
Panel. Wallace is represented seated in a chair as if thinking 
out a musical composition. The Memorial, executed in terra 
cotta, is by Mr. W. Charles May, who was responsible for the 
National Armada Memorial on Plymouth Hoe, a bust of Car- 
dinal Vaughan in Manchester Town Hall, and other notable 
works. It will be a welcome addition to the very few monu- 
ments existing in the British Empire to the memory of our 
national composers. The small sum of one hundred pounds is 
still required for the purpose of transporting and actual 
erection of the memorial in Waterford, and all donations will 
be gratefully accepted by Mr. John M. Houben, Organising 
Secretary of the William Vincent Wallace Memorial Com- 
mittee, 27, High Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 2.” 


Greeting ! 

Among the letters of greeting on the completion of our fifth 
volume from old readers, came one from ‘‘ Crump,”’ describing 
how he became a devotee : — 

‘*Qne dark summer day, one of those with a lowering sky 
that always presages some event of great portent, I had pushed 
into my hand (or rather hands, because I thought it was the 
sun coming out) the very first number of THz GRAMOPHONE. 
Here, at last, was the real goods. The real Mackay. Edited 
by somebody who knew all the secrets of Gallipoli, who realised 
the futility of effort, yet who had a tremendous confidence in 
the Great British Public (at least that portion of it whose 
minds gyrated at 78 revolutions a minute). He surveyed this 
great revolutionary army, and was convinced that the crusade 
for better rations of tinned music was all ready and but needed 
leadership (or is it Sovereignty?) ... Yes! And what I like 
best about ‘I'az GramopHone is its truth and sincerity. Look 
at those beautiful silhouettes mounting each group of pul- 
verised discs. Turn to that one of the Orchestral Records. 
Never late you see. Always on tip-toe expectancy for the con- 
ductor’s whistle. Note the figure on the left with Captain 
Barnett’s drum, and the little chap on the right with the 
Wilson horn. An orchestra that any British conductor would 
be proud to conduct. 

What devotional poise the String Quartet players display. 
Brought up on resin, they can make their joints squeak to the 
pitch of the highest harmonic. No dust of ages settles on their 
lightning bows; observe the feather dusters in the plant pots 
on each flank. 

Instrumenta] silhouette. The noble arquebusier touches off 
his arquebus at the four-legged dragon about to devour the 
long-suffering pianist, whose feet are caught in the dual control. 
How often do I visualise this very scene when listening to my 
Mussoliniphone. No trouser press, his sagging bed. His 
weighty locks bow down his head. How sad I feel when I see 
the melancholy conductor in the Operatic section. He knows 
that the eloping couple in the plus fours putting up the bell- 
tent are destined to be caught before they get the Primus 
stove going. How true tw life this never-ending attempt to 
erect a bell-tent in a howling gale. 


Now did you ever see such a perfect portrayal of confidence 
than the little kilted lady (soprano, of course) warming her 
tootsies at the footlights of public acclamation! Backed as 
she is by a stalwart accompanist, who is obviously worth his 
weight in Wilson adjusters, she pours forth a torrent of 
Portuguese, Argentine and Greek. To glance at her wonderful 
aplomb one would never imagine that she blushes under a 
foreign name (Red Label). Flawless production would never 
permit a faulty note to be discovered in her box-office receipts. 

Now for the Choral greenfly in the Oratorical hothouse. 
Observe the discreet distance the human metronome keeps 
from his blabbing crowd. 


No strand of barb protects him 
From this fierce array. 
Merely a candle held on high; 
A Stokes trench-mortar 
Standing by. 
(I feel quite sure that this metre could be patented.) 


I positively love the Band silhouette, and how often have I 
seen its parallel. The poor band ‘doing time.’ The loving 
couple getting ready to follow suit; while those with their wits 
about them have spotted the chair-rent collector. 

Look at the Jazz fiends! The lazy saxophonists hooting, 
zooming and piking away in utter oblivion of those who have 
paid their shilling (including refreshments). Retaliating, 
these bob-a-timers in swimming suits jolt and poop about like 
cuties taking the cure for the blues. With one hand they say 

London Bridge is falling down’ (or is it Blackfriars?) and 
with the other they say ‘ Good-bye for ever,’ or else indicate 
the height of. the Woolworth Building in New York City.’’ 


Electramonic 


A visit to the factory of the relatively young Electramonic 
Company at Southwark was full of interest, because it was 
like watching an early rehearsal of a new play. Everything is 
taking shape, the recording studio, the research laboratory, 
the work shops and assembling rooms: youth and enthusiasm 
are notable in every department, but the thunder of machinery 
is not yet overwhelming, there is plenty of room and the dis- 
concerting preoccupations of a hustled staff do not yet make 
the privileged visitor feel himself superfluous. He sees nothing 
old, no lumber of superseded apparatus ; all is clean as a new 
hospital, and though the recording side of the factory is 
embryonic, the Electramonic models—the plain Home Model, 
the Home Combined Model, the Club Combined Model and the 
Theatre Model (ranging in price from £36 to £175) are already 
visible, though the-demand is still in advance of the supply. 
It is premature to judge the electric reproducers, since, like 
motor cars, they must be tested by use over a period of time 
before first impressions can be confirmed ; but shareholders in 
the Electramonic Company may like, even now, to know that 
there is an atmosphere of careful and energetic progress in the 
Southwark factory, while the general reader will await further 
reports with confidence. 


Spare Records 


Hammersmith, and perhaps other, readers may like to know 
of a worthy destination for discarded records of any kind— 
the West London Cripples Club, of which the Hon. Sec. is 
Mr. John Buckley, 70, Stowe Road, W.12. The club room is at 
Raper Hall in Cambridge Road. 


Mischa Leon 


Were any records ever made of this singer ? 
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Edison Wedding Belts 


The wedding of Miss Doris Booth Hough, daughter of Mr. 
Tom Hough and granddaughter of the late Mr. J. E. Hough. 
the honoured founder of Messrs. Edison Bell, to Mr. J. S. 
Clark, a partner in Messrs. Clark and Moir, the Edison Bell 
factors, was a great event in the gramophone world. The 
happy pair were Radiont Winners and electroned to spend their 
honeymoon in Cornwall. 


The «Advancement of Music 


. 

The Columbia International Yearly Music Prize of £1,000 
for the most constructive service rendered to the cause of music 
during the previous year is the direct outcome of the Beethoven 
and Schubert centenary celebrations and equally in the grand 
manner that so well fits Columbia’s reputation. As someone 
said after reading the particulars, “that ought to mean a 
thousand pounds for the Editor”! 


Talking Films 


The panic among film stars who will be forced by the talking 
film to learn how to speak English is spreading to some of the 
favourites of the gramophone, who will have to consult beauty 
specialists. 


School Gramophones 


A reference in an earlier number to the home-made gramo- 
phone at Barcombe School, near Lewes, has brought us a copy 
of the illustrated school magazine, also home-made. A 
lucky school to have such an indefatigable “‘Old Fag” to 
look after it. 


F.C.S.D.A. 


The hottest afternoon of the year (so far) was chosen by Miss 
Fay Compton for the first annual entertainment given by the 
students of her Studio of Dramatic Art. By the end of the 
twenty-six items of unimaginable variety and versatility, the 
Rudolf Steiner Hall glowed like a crucible, from which all this 
talent had emerged ; but both audience and performers had 
been so worked up by the crackling succession of little master- 
pieces of arrangement and interpretation—not a damp squib 
among them—that it seemed a pity to stop. If these young 
folk can give such an entertainment, many of them after only 
one ‘session’? of training, they have a great future. As 
Miss Compton said at the end, “‘ If my pupils have made you 
as happy as they have made me, you must be very happy 
indeed.”’ And so we were. 


The N.G.S. 


A meeting of the National Gramophonic Society was held in 
the coolest place in London, Murdoch’s Salons in Oxford Street, 
on Wednesday, July 18th, and a selection of the new records 
was played on a Balmain machine. Three members of the 
Advisory Committee were present besides the Secretary—Mr. 
W. W. Cobbett (the first volume of whose monumental 
Cyclopaedia of Chamber Music is due for publication in October), 
Mr. W. R. Anderson and Mr. Alec Robertson, and they took 
part in an interesting discussion about the proposed recording 
of songs by the Society, and also about the suggestion that a 
Mendelssohn ‘ anthology ’’ should be included in the voting 
list for next season. 

These informal meetings are very pleasant; and it was 
particularly good to welcome two members home from 
overseas, one from Calcutta, and one from the Persian Gulf, 
who had come to see us for the first time. 
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Bank Holiday 


The London Office will be closed from Friday evening, 
the 3rd, till Tuesday morning, the 7th. 


A Tribute 


The following quatrain comes from the author of an 
interesting article on the use of gramophones in Public Libraries 
in the July issue of The Library World. 

“To Compton Mackenzie, 
After five years. 
We give vou thanks, who placed our faltering feet 
‘On music, Heavenly Ladder to joys untold ; 
Who month by month have showered your Fairy Gold, 

And made a Carnival of Sinister Street. 

Stanley Snaith.” 


Marionettes 


London in August is a prospect mitigated by the 
announcement that Mariani’s Marionettes are starting a season 
at the New Scala Theatre on the 13th. If they have as good 
programmes as last year, they will find that quite enough 
Londoners have learned the way to Charlotte Street to support 
a seven weeks’ season. 


Acknowledgments 


A word of public thanks for press tickets for the following 
musical shows of which records have been received for review : 
“This Year of Grace’? (London Pavilion), ‘“‘ Lady Mary ”’ 
(Daly’s), “‘Show Boat’? (Drury Lane), ‘“* Lumber Love” 
(Princes), ‘‘ Marjolaine ~ (Gaiety), “‘So this is Love’’ (Winter 
Garden), not to mention the Coliseum and the Light Opera 
season at the Court Theatre where our reviewers have ‘often 
been welcomed. 


Cheap Records 


The survey of the problem of cheap records which appeared 
in the July number was either an expression of what a good 
many people were thinking, or else it suggested a train of 
thought which was pursued by writers in various sections of 
the Press. The almost daily emergence of new gramophone 
companies into the competitive field, whether one favours the 
analogy of the pace-maker or of the pirate bus, can be regarded 
with equanimity by those who have no money to invest except 
in records. 


Common Sense 


Mr. P. Wilson’s comments on ‘‘Common Sense” in the 
Correspondence columns last month—a propos of Concert 
Hall or Studio recording—were reinforced by Lord Balfour’s 
presidential address to the British Institute of Philosophical 
Studies the other day. The Times report is as follows :— 

cn . He did not suggest that it was every man’s duty to 
be a philosopher ; or to spend his time speculating about the 
universe. He did suggest that those who made no effort to 
get beyond the teaching of common sense should do so in no 
boastful or self-confident spirit. Whenever they found com- 
mon sense opposed to science, let them throw in their lot every 
time with science .. .” 


New Muniature Scores 


We have received from Messrs. Goodwin & Tabb the two 
latest Eulenburg miniature scores, Vivaldi’s Violin Concerto 
in G@ minor, Op. 6, No. 1 (1s. 6d), and Gréner’s Comedietta, 
Op. 82 (2s.). Neither has been recorded: nor have the Two 
Folk Song Fragments of Gustav Holst for piano (Oxford Press, 
2s.) just published. 
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Gramophone Societies’ Reports 


The ILFORD AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
had a programme of ‘“ popular classics’ from the Secretary, 
Mr. H. Whitehead, on July 3rd, which led to an interesting 
discussion on the comparative merits of ‘‘ acoustic’’ and 
“electrical ’’ recordings. It was generally agreed that the 
latter were far superior in instrumental and orchestral works 
but that vocal recordings were open to debate. Next meeting, 
August 7th, at 79, Cranbrook Road, Ilford, at 8 p.m.: the 
new E.M.G. machine and Parlophone records. 

The ACTON AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
tried the very successful experiment of a gramophone flannel 
dance on June 30th with the aid of a large H.M.V. model. 
At an earlier meeting Peter Dawson’s The Lute Player (H.M.V.) 
won the quarterly competition for a male voice ballad record. 

The PHONOGRAPH AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES must be added to the list of Gramophone 
Societies. It meets on Tuesday evenings, fortnightly, in the 
small hall of the State Conservatorium of Music, Botanical 
Gardens, Sydney, and the Hon. Sec. is Mr. Rob. C. McCall, 
c/o “ Telegraph Pictorial,’”’ King Street, Sydney. 

The DUNDEE AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 
has had its inaugural meeting and arranged to meet regularly 
on the last Friday in each month, beginning in October. The 
Hon. Sec. is Rev. N. F. Porter, 3, Paradise Road, Dundee. 

The CENTRAL LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY had a 
programme of post-Wagner music from Mr. H. W. Legge at 
the July meeting, followed by a talk on ‘‘ The Importance of 
Small Things’ by Mr. G. W. Webb and a programme of new 
records chosen by Mr. P. Wilson. Hon. Sec., Mr. J. T. Fisher, 
28a, Fieldhouse Lane, Balham, 8S.W. 

The CITY GRAMOPHONE AND MUSICAL SOCIETY sends 
a report which is of general interest. 

*“On June 22nd the above Society e 1joyed a most interesting 
lecture on the gramophone by Mr. Homewood, of The Gramo- 
phone Company. 

Mr. Homewood outlined the progress of the gramophone 
right from the very beginning. He mentioned the work and 
experiments of Kelvin, Edison and Berliner, and the develop- 
ments which followed their efforts. The progress of the disc 
machine was traced and also the disc record—its gradual 
increase in size to twelve inches, and its increase in capacity 
from single-sided to double-sided. This brought us to about 
1910, and from then until 1924 no great improvements were 
introduced except in the way of more powerful motors and more 
substantial accessories. The advent of Electrical Recording 
and Matched Impedance was preceded by the pleated 
diaphragm. This model was successful with chamber music, 
but quite inefficient for electric recording, in many cases causing 
severe damage to records. 

The immediate success of the first electric record (Oh, 
Katherina! by the International Novelty Orchestra, H.M.V., 
B.2038), which was released quietly in the middle of June, 
1925, was mentioned, and the consequent early death of the 
‘acoustic ’ method of recording. 

The 1925 new H.M.V. machines were then discussed, and 
reasons given for the design of the new horns. Mr. Homewood 
compared the bends in the horn to a racecourse; just as a 
jockey kept to the rails, so sound-waves kept to the bends of 
the horn, and horns were thus designed with this fact in mind. 
The Re-entrant horn was described in detail. It was’ said 
that although a certain amount of volume was sacrificed, a 
much better balance was obtained. A most illuminating 
demonstration of this point was witnessed when a dance record 
was first played on a 1923 table model, and then on a Re- 
entrant model. 

Sound-box progress was illustrated by a series of graphs 
which showed that the Exhibition type started at about 
200 frequencies, the No. 2, at about 150 frequencies, and the 


Nos. 4, 5 and 5a, at about 100. The marked improvement 
of the No. 4 over its predecessors was most noticeable, 
whilst the No. 5 and No. 5a showed evenness of response 
between just under 100, and up to 4,000 frequencies. 

Diaphragms came in for comment, and a detailed account 
of the new metal diaphragm followed. This diaphragm was 
said to be two thousandths of an inch thick, and although 
rigid was flexible. It moved practically in a plane which was 
due to a narrow oblique flange at the rim of the diaphragm, 
which tended to equalize the pull. Points about this new 
soundbox were illustrated by means of a sample box in its 
several parts. The ‘ gramophone tone’ of old recordings was 
said to be due to the recording sound-box, the diaphragm of 
which had to be thin in order to give the low notes a chance. 

Humours of old time recording were related ; the difficulties 
of placing various instruments of the orchestra; the fight for 
position near the recording horn; the ‘knocking-out’ of 
Peter Dawson during the recording of a thunderstorm. With 
this was compared the present-day methods of recording in 
the Queen’s Hall, where there was plenty of room for all the 
performers, and where special drapings were employed in the 
endeavour to give the correct ‘ atmosphere.’ 

The recording room connected to the concert hall by tele- 
phone had to be of a certain temperature—-not too warm or 
the cutting tool would sink too far into the wax, and not too 
cold or the wax would pare off. The position of the operator 
in the recording room was described as ‘fearfully tense’ 
less something should go wrong. The recorders could, 
however, by experience, tell from the appearance of the wax 
whether a recording was satisfactory. 

After mentioning the new automatic machines and the 
electric models, Mr. Homewood said that he did not think 
that we could expect any startling developments now, and that 
any progress made would probably be along the lines of minor 
improvements to existing designs. 

The lecture was illustrated by many photographs of practic- 
ally all machines from the Berliner of 1887 to the electric 
models of to-day.. The lecturer was given a well-deserved vote 
of thanks and appreciation. 

After the interval Mr. Sully, the go-ahead and popular 
secretary of the Richmond Gramophone Society, took the 
chair, and we then had a programme mainly of new issues. 

The Haydn Quartet in D minor by the Elman String 
Quartet (H.M.V., DB.1146—-7) warrants special mention, and 
for those who want a good laugh, Golf by Clapham and Dwyer 
(Parlo. E.6009) and Because I love you by Gracie Fields 
(H.M.V., B.2733) will provide the necessary tonic. 

The feature of interest at the July me>ting of the Society 
was a complete rendition of the César Franck Symphony in D 
minor by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., 
1404-8). One distinct advantage of hearing big works at 
Society meetings is that concentration is not interrupted by 
one having to get up to wind the handle and change the records, 
whilst a further step in the right direction is to have two 
machines and thus carry stright on from record to record. 
Fortunately we have a membership which is capable of keeping 
perfectly quiet during the playing of long works which we have 
oceasionally, and we were thus able to work ourselves up to 
the magnificent climax and thoroughly appreciate a_ half 
hour’s good music. 

The remainder of the programme was of a miscellaneous 
nature. The vocal gems from Patience (Zono. A.336) were 
good, in keeping with the other records of this Gilbert and 
Sullivan Series, but Zono. A.318, O for the wings of a dove, 
and the Columbia organ record by Pattman of the Bach 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor do not compare favourably 
with the recordings by Master Lough and G. D. Cunningham, 
both on H.M.V. 
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B.B.C. PROGRAMMES 


The records of the St. Louis and Chicago Symphony 
Orchestras were listened to with special interest in view of the 
notable successes of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
The Fingal’s Cave Overture on H.M.V., D.1299 was the better 
appreciated, but preference may have been swayed by the 
fact that we had to sneak a hearing of Handel’s Largo during 
the few minutes’ absence of our president (the Reverend Canon 
W. R. Lees of St. Paul’s) who had previously implored us not 
to put it on. Our programmes always include one or two 
humorous records, and our secretary appears to possess the 
art of picking out the best. Col. 4509 Meanderings of Monty, 
Parts 17 and 18, provided excellent fun, the ‘patter’ not being 
so disconnected as is the case with previous parts. The other 
record was another Columbia 9294, Love’s Re-awakening by 
Cicely Courtneidge and Jack Hulbert, a very amusing 
descriptive scena. 

Next meeting, Friday, September 28th, 7 p.m. 

Meetings are held on the first Friday and third Thursday of 
the month at 7 p.m. at Macks’ Restaurant, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. The annual subscription is 5s., and the 
Secretary Mr. S. Micklewright, of 72, Honeybrook Road, 
Clapham Park, S8.W.12, will gladly supply any information 
required by prospective members. 


To celebrate the Society's first birthday and in the endeavour 
to get together all interested in the gramophone a dinner will 
take place at headquarters on Tuesday, October 16th. Society 
members, dealers, manufacturers, artistes, and all interested in 
the gramophone are cordially invited to attend and to inform the 
Secretary beforehand. The cost is not expected to exceed 5s. 
per head, and a first-class evening’s entertainment is assured, 
some talented artistes having promised to assist. 


WALTER H. ScrIvENER.” 


DAME CLARA BUTT 


Clara Butt, her Life-story. 
12s. 6d. net). 

The early chapters of this book make the best reading ; 
later on the dazzling cluster of triumphs and Royalties pro- 
duces a slight fatigue of the mind. But very few people, 
whether they worship Dame Clara Butt or have a sneaking 
sympathy with Sir Charles Stanford, can read these enter- 
taining pages without an enhanced respect for the character 
and the achievements of the personification of Victorian 
Britannia. A word of special praise is due to Miss Ponder for 
her selection and arrangement of a mass of material. Two 
passages are chosen almost at random. Mrs. Ronalds, for 
whom Sullivan composed The Lost Chord, made a phonograph 
record of it and invited the composer, the Prince of Wales and 
other notabilities to a party. 

“The phonograph was hidden under a table, and started 
unawares. When the assembled guests heard the well-known 
voice of their hostess singing The Lost Chord while she was 
standing in the flesh among them, and obviously not singing 
at all, the ‘sensation’ she created was tremendous. It was a 
memorable occasion, too, more than anyone realized, for it 
was the true beginning of the gramophone as we know it.” 
The date is not given. 

The other story is of the old Duke of Teck at a party con- 
sisting entirely of Royalties except for Clara Butt, Ben Davies 
and Tosti. He made her sing song after song—‘‘ just one more. 
Sing that one with the deep notes in it. I love your voice in 
that.’’ She went on singing, but still could not identify the 
Duke’s special favourite. 

“*And then Tosti, who was playing for her, whispered a 
suggestion upon which she promptly acted. ‘Won’t you 
hum me the one you want, sir ?’ she suggested. Whereupon 
the Duke, in his gruff voice, rumbled out the refrain of the 
Toreador’s Song from Carmen!” P. 


By Winifred Ponder (Harrap, 
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The following are some recent programmes broadcast by the 
London Editor from Savoy Hill :— 


Juby 10TH. 
H.M.V. D.1224. 
Col. 1.2045. 


Col. L.2070. 
H.M.V. C.1349. 


Col. D.1612. 


H.M.V. D.1147. 
Col. 4835. 


Col. 9335. 


Brunswick 60008. 


Juny 179TH. 
Col. 9391. 
H.M.V. D.A.694. 
Col. 4841. 


Parlo. E.10664. 


Col. 9423. 

Zono. 5050. 

Brunswick 15129. 
Juty 247TH. 

H.M.V. D.A.816. 

H.M.V. D.1023. 


Actuelle 15246. 
H.M.V. D.A.860. 


Brunswick 30114. 
H.M.V. C.1282. 


Col. L.1986. 
Col. 4738. 
Regal G.9104, 


Regal G.9113. 


MOZART PROGRAMME. 
Cosi fan tutte Overture. 


Queen of the Night aria from Magic 
Flute (Guglielmetti). 


Sonata in A major (Tertis). 
Symphony in G minor. 


Fin chan del vino from Don Giovanni 
(Stabile). 

Requiem Mass (Philharmonic Choir). 

Rondo alla Turca (Marchex). 


Hallelujah Chorus (Messiah). 
Skaters Waltz (Paul Godwin Orchestra) 


Love the Magician, Pt. 4 (de Falla). 
La Cancion del Olvido (Crabbe). 


The Lincolnshire Poacher (Sheffield 
Orpheus Male Voice Choir). 

Weaner Madl’n (Waltz) (Edith Lorand 
Orchestra). 

Th: Nightingale (Grieg) (Labbette). 

Second Connecticut March (United 

States Marine Band). 


Lolita (Alfred Piccaver). 


HANDEL PROGRAMME. 


Ombra mai fu (Maartje Offers). 

Hornpipe and Rigaudon (Menges). 

Arm, Arm, ye Brave (Jamieson Dodds). 

The Harmonious Blacksmith (Wanda 
Landowska). 

Lascia ch’io pianga (Onegin). 

Organ Concerto (Stanley Roper). 


Trumpet Voluntary (Purcell) (Hallé 
Orchestra). 

The Marseillaise (Garde Républicaine 
Band). 

Fox and Hounds (St. Hilda Colliery 
Prize Band). 


Jogging along (Bobby Grey). 





IMPORTANT 


NOTICE ! 








EVERY RECORD referred to by the 
London Editor in his weekly broadcast is 
stocked, and can be instantly supplied by 


Aifred Imhof. 


Gramophone Specialists to H.M. the King of Spain. 
110, NEW OXFORD STREET W.C.1. 


SEE PAGE X. 
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© COLLECTOR'S CORNER 


(with which is incorporated Notes and Queries) 
Conducted by PICCOLO 


Y answers to query 432 have encouraged A.C.F. 
Mision to ask (438) for more best records. I give my 
selections and comments as I quote the titles. (1) Salut, 
demeure chaste et pure, Hislop, H.M.V. D.B.944. (2) Che 
gelida manina, Martinelli, H.M.V. D.B.979. (3) La villanelle 
(dell? Acqua), Galli-Curci, H.M.V. D.B.262. (4) Nocturne in 
E flat (Chopin), Menges, H.M.V. D.1288. (5) Die Lotosblume 
(Schumann), Tauber, Parlo-Odeon R.O.20028. (6) Lohen- 
grin’s Narration and (7) Lohengrin’s Farewell, are both 
well sung by Oehmann on Parlo. E.10692, where the Farewell 
is erroneously described as Nun sei bedankt from Act I. There 
are very few alternatives to this record of the Farewell. The 
finest Narration is by Pertile, H.M.V. D.B.1107 ; Hislop’s old 
recording, H.M.V. D.B.681, is also very good. (8) Erlkdnig 
(Schubert). There is no strikingly good record at present; I 
advise Allin, Col. L.2038 or Radford, H.M.V. D.1276. Readers 
who like second-hand bargains should keep an eye open for the 
old versions by Henderson, Gerhardt and Schumann-Heink. 
The first two were Vocalions, the other a Victor. (9) Nessun 
dorma from ‘‘ Turandot,’’ Lazaro, Col. L.2057. Most readers 
would probably be content with the really fine three shilling 
record by Valente, H.M.V. B.2458. (10) Love duet from 
‘** Butterfly ’’, Pertile and Sheridan, H.M.V. D.B.1119. (11) 
Pari siamo, Formichi, Col. L.2065, or Stracciari, Col. L.2130, 
or Inghilleri, Parlo-Odeon R.20058. Each is_ excellent. 
Since A.C.F. wants the Credo as well he should choose the last, 
which incidentally on both sides plays easier than the others 
with a fibre needle. (12) Credo from ‘‘ Otello,’’ Formichi, 
Col. L.1949, or Stracciari, Col. L.2132, or Inghilleri, Parlo.- 
Odeon R.20058. Of these the last is the best operatic double ; 
Ella verra on L.1949 is not too interesting and it is rather short 
measure. (13) Un bel di, Destinn, H.M.V. D.B.647, or 
Farrar, H.M.V. D.B.246, or Ponselle, Col. 7340; all splendid 
old recordings. I rather prefer the first two vocally ; the third 
is their superior technically. The Farrar record is the finest 
double. Don’t imagine that because it is among the H.M.V. 
evergreens it is therefore a ‘‘ has-been,”’ because it isn’t; and 
the ‘‘ Butterfly ’’ aria is paired with the loveliest Viss) d’arte 
I have ever heard. Those opera fans who can get records from 
abroad may like to know of an excellent electrical recording of 
Un bel di by Pampanini on Odeon-Fonotipia 123522 (French 
list), coupled with Celeste Aida by Pertile. (14) Unfinished 
Symphony (Schubert), Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir H. Wood, Col. L.1791-3. Those who object to this version 
on the score of price need have no hesitation in buying either 
of the cheaper sets issued by H.M.V. and Parlophone; the 
former is a rather more vigorous interpretation than the latter. 
(439). C.A.J.D. (Crayford) also wants some best records, 
but he specifies that they shall be electrically recorded and 
sung by international artists, presumably singers in the very 


front rank. As before I combine question and answer. (1) 
Jewel Song from “ Faust.” I do not know of one. (2) 
Miserere from ‘‘ Trovatore.’’ I do not know of one. Of the 


existing electrical recordings I prefer Merli and - Arangi- 
Lombardi, Col. L.2066. I am hoping that some day we may 
have a really fine version in which the tenor actually sounds as 
if he is behind prison bars and not just behind the footlights. 
(3) Che gelida manina, Martinelli, H.M.V. D.B.979. (4) 
Flower Song from ‘‘Carmen,’’? Ansseau, H.M.V. D.B.1098. 
(5) E lucevan le stelle, Martinelli, H.M.V. D.A.842. The two 
Tosca arias are well sung by Ansseau and paired together on 
H.M.V. D.A.898 (also by Mummery on H.M.V. B.2724, 
which is another example of an excellent cheap operatic 


record). (6) Vesti la giubba, Ansseau, H.M.V. D.B.1097. It 
is not at all an easy matter to get a good reproduction of 
Pertile’s voice from H.M.V. D.B.1118, or I should have 
recommended this one. (7) Prologue from ‘‘ Pagliacci.” 
With orchestral prelude, Granforte, H.M.V. D.B.1044 ; without 
it, Stracciari, Col. D.1626. Despite their technical excellence, 
however, the classic Ruffo version (H.M.V. D.B.464) still 
holds first place in my affections. It has been the fashion for 
some years to record the Prologue in two parts, since the singing 
must be slightly hurried in places to record the song on one 
side of a twelve-inch disc. Yet a good rendering that can be 
played through without a break is very acceptable and ‘for 
this reason I regret the passing of Stracciari’s old record, Col. 
7355, and commend it to the attention of bargain-hunters. 


(440). There is another reason too for mentioning this old 
Stracciari record. I formerly recommended it (p. 41) as 
containing the finest version of the Toreador Song available 
here, and despite the considerable number of electrical 
recordings of this song, I see no reason to alter my opinion. 
It is certainly better than the new Stracciari recording on Col. 
L.2129, the choral ending of which is not d la Bizet, as Mr. 
Klein has complained. My complaint is at the excessive 
speed with which it is sung; it is 20 per cent. faster than the 
old one. This surely cannot be reconciled with the composer’s 
instruction that the song is to be sung with conceit or “‘ swank ”’ 
(avec fatuité). Recently I have been able to hear the French 
H.M.V. recording by Louis Musy on W.890, which Mr. G. 
MacCormack strongly recommended (p. 14). It gives the first 
verse and refrain and then the choral ending as written by the 
composer. Except for a rather weak “ L’amour”’ from the 
first lady I have no fault to find with it. It goes with a nice 
swing, although sung rather slower than the old Stracciari 
version (like the new one by Galeffi) and suggests very well 
that the singer has a fine opinion of himself. Altogether it is 
a capital record. But can’t we have a really noteworthy 
rendering, complete with both verses and choruses ? It would 
make. an ideal double-sided ten-inch record, one verse and 
chorus to each side. 


(441). Two correspondents have made recommendations in 
order to complete my answer to query 432. D.W.C. (Salisbury) 
suggests that: (i) the new recording of the Waltz Song from 
**Tom Jones’”’ by Doris Vane on Col. 3879 is both good and 
cheap ; and (ii) that fhe popular Prelude in C sharp minor is 
well played by Murdoch (Col. 9361) in a restrained, artistic 
manner and by Hambourg (H.M.V. C.1292) with force and 
emphasis, choice between them being a question of taste. 
The “ official”? version by the composer on H.M.V. D.A.370 
is not too well recorded, even judged by the old standard. 
A.C.F. (Islington) considers that Caruso sang Tosti’s Good-bye 
as well as anybody, on H.M.V. D.B.131, where it is paired with 
a fine song in Musica proibita. I have heard Caruso’s 
Good-bye cursed and praised about equally ; my own opinion 
I withhold since I loathe the song. Its companion I regard as 
a very pretty song, but one which a girl should sing. 


(442). An Australian correspondent is in trouble. E.M. 
(Adelaide) writes to say that a record he values very greatly 
has a little hole chipped in it as the result of a needle accident. 
He wishes to know if there is any suitable cement or other 
preparation with which he can fill up this hole so that he may 
continue to use his record. Can any readers help him? I’m 
sorry that I cannot. I have attempted this kind of surgical 
feat in the past, but never with any success. The obvious 
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remedy is to buy a new record, but possibly poor E.M. has dug 
into a “ cut-out ’ and cannot replace it. A really satisfactory 
eure would in all probability be of interest to a fair number of 
gramophiles ; I seem to remember that the London Editor 
had a little needle accident with one of Mr. Mackenzie’s records. 

(443). Will F.H. (Wakefield) please note that I have not 
yet succeeded in tracing the organ piece he wants from. the 
main theme which he quoted, but that [have not yet abandoned 
hope. There does not seem to be any record of the other 
piece he specified, Schumann’s Canon in B minor. 

(444). Weall have ourlikes anddislikes. L.M. (Palmerston 
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North) has an insatiable appetite for pianoforte music, and 
craves for more of Beethoven’s Sonatas by Lamond and Chopin’s 
Nocturnes by de Pachmann. Is it not possible for the sake of 
posterity, he asks, to get more of de Pachmann and Paderewski, 
men who will leave us all too soon? Well, it is possible, at 
any rate, that the Gramophone Co. has some more of these 
artists’ records “‘ up its sleeve.” Let us hope so. Meanwhile, 
perhaps the debut of Myra Hess on Columbia and Arthur 
Rubenstein on H.M.V. may have comforted L.M. somewhat, 
and the possibility of Vladimir Horowitz being added to the list 
help still more to cheer him. 


B +73 S 


CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. } 

THE DEALER’S POINT OF VIEW. 
(To the Editor of THz GramMoPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I am indebted to three of your correspondents 
in the July issue of Tae GramorHone for their criticism of my 
examination of the difficulties of selling classical records in my 
article in the June number; I am indebted to them for ex- 
pressing their point of view—the point of view of the intelli- 
gent record buyer—which, as a dealer, I have for a long time 
been trying to discover. In fact, one reason which prompted 
me to write my article was the hope that it might evoke dis- 
cussion, particularly by the purchaser, whose general diffidence 
in discussing his views on record problems I perhaps a little 
too harshly stigmatised as apathy. 

Unfortunately, none of your correspondents appears to have 
appreciated the main object of my article. It is all very well 
for ‘“N. P.” to say that ‘“‘Mr. Davis absurdly underrates 
the sales of good records.’’ I can assure ‘‘ N. P.”’ that so far 
as my own experience is concerned, I neither underrate the 
sales of good records nor do I delude myself into imagining that 
I could make my business pay if it depended only on the sales 
ef such records. From the purely commercial standpoint, I 
might say that I do not care a hang what I sell as long as my 
business is increasing and shows me a reasonable profit. 
Because, personally, I am interested in good music, and 
because I believe it quite possible that ultimately the future 
of the gramophone industry may depend upon the standard of 
musical taste Tae GramopHoNE is capable of creating, I have 
tried certain definite methods of propaganda which might 
reasonably have been expected to have produced increased 
sales of classical records. Incidentally, I will go so far as to 
say that I am prepared to try any other scheme which, in the 
Editor’s opinion, is likely to prove of practical value as an aid 
to encouraging a demand for better records. 

[ am, of course, extremely grateful to ‘‘N. P.”’ for his 
suggestion that I should try one hour recitals of ‘‘ very varied 
records.’’ I would inform him, however, that I am not entirely 
unfamiliar with the miscellaneous type of recital and its uses, 
and for the very reason that I wished to avoid pandering to 
the popular imagination by offering my audience “ snippets,’’ 
I deliberately elected to give a recital of a complete symphony. 
I am afraid I can offer no repudiation of the scarcely concealed 
contempt with which ‘“‘N. P.”’ seeks to discredit the ability 
of my lecturer, other than the obvious one that it is not per- 


missible in controversy to doubt the veracity of one’s opponent, 
and is, in fact, tantamount to hitting below the belt. For the 
benefit of other readers, however, I would remark that, chilling 
as it may sound to ‘“‘ N. P.,’’ the phrase in which I described 
the lecturer as one ‘‘ whose reputation as a public authority 
upon music was unimpeachable,”’ was carefully and purposely 
chosen, because I wished to convey to my readers the im- 
pression that I had selected somebody who knew his job, and 
I should certainly not class under that category a lecturer 
who was ignorant of the psychology of his audience (what the 
‘* psychology of the gramophone ”’ is I have yet to learn). One 
final point in reply to ‘‘ N. P.” I still remain completely un- 
convinced that it is impossible to give successful gramophone 
recitals of complete works. I have attended and heard gramo- 
phone recitals which have been little short of thrilling. Given 
the right lecturer, suitable surroundings and effects, I believe 
it is possible to obtain almost the same results as from an 
original performance. I believe, further, that the right type 
of public record recital is likely to contribute more than any- 
thing else towards the improvement of musical taste and 
culture in the future. 

The question raised by ‘‘An Old Reader ”’ is of much greater 
aesthetic significance, perhaps of greater significance even than 
your correspondent realises. I propose to touch only very 
briefly upon the subject here, as I hope to discuss it more 
fully in a future article. 

In suggesting that reference to literary analogy in musical 
criticism might be helpful to the lay music lover, nothing was 
further from my mind than the idea that sound musical 
criticism should be replaced by a species of ready-made com- 
parisons or by the indiscriminate employment of prettily 
assumed analogies. I do suggest, however, that just as a 
knowledge of Latin and French will be found to help one in 
the study of Spanish, so a knowledge of, say, literature, and 
especially of the formative and teleological principles involved 
in the evolution of one art, will undoubtedly prove of value in 
arriving at an appreciation of another and less easily trans- 
latable art. In this connection I would draw the attention of 
your readers to the delightful series of wireless talks on music 
which have for some time now been conducted by Sir Walford 
Davies. No one who has heard Sir Walford deal in his 
inimitable way with the parallel methods of music and poetry 
can possibly decry the benefit to be derived from a study of 
music in conjunction with literature and art generally, and 
from the consequent realisation that every branch of art has 
a common parentage in the urgency of the human spirit to 
perpetuate its image in the light of creative truth and beauty. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 


Liverpool. C. S. Davis. 


(To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE.) 
Srr,—Mr. C. S. Davis, in his admirable article in the June 
issue, traverses his selected ground so thoroughly that jt may 
appear futile for a member of that public which he so gently 
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chides for not buying the C major and other symphonies to 
attempt to add anything to what he has written. However, 
as the looker-on notoriously sees most of the game, it may be 
that one whose business takes him into many districts, and who 
has developed a habit of buying his records here and there, 
sees the matter from another than the local viewpoint. 

Despite Mr. Davis’s defence of the dealer, I, for one, cannot 
but hold that he is very greatly to blame for the comparatively 
smal] sale of good records. The sales of sheet music and, I 
believe, musical instruments, having declined, gramophones 
and records have become the salvation of the dealer, large and 
small. Yet what conditions prevail in the average gramophone 
dealer’s? Usually the staff consists of one or more girls, usually 
in their teens, whose musical knowledge is nil and who are 
totally unfitted to suggest to anyone that such a record is 
worth hearing, inasmuch as they do not know what is in it 
and are incapable of explaining to the possible customer why 
and how better it is than the record he has asked for. For- 
merly it was a condition of employment that a salesman should 
have at least some proficiency on one or more musical instru- 
ments, which implied some musical knowledge. Now, anyone 
will do, provided they can turn 
a handle and put a record on 
a machine. How can the blind 
lead the blind? 

The public does want good 
music. The point is that there 
is no one to tell it which is 
good music. Even critics dis- 
agree. Of course, if it is an 
intelligent public it will take 
THE GRAMOPHONE, and_ that 
will help. Probably the aver- 
age gramophonist’s idea of 
good music would be repre- 
sented by Hear my Prayer, 
The Floral Dance, the 2nd 
Hungarian Rhapsody, On 
with the Motley, and possibly, 
it he has got to the symphonic 
stage, Unfinished Symphony. 
Who, in the average dealer’s, 
is there able to tell him why 


he should, for a _ change, 

forsake this class of record, which he likes and under- 
stands, for one which he has always understood is for 
highbrows only? Yet I believe that, like Barkis, he is 
willing. Economic conditions are against him too. Incomes 
are small, the expenditure on records has to be kept 


within well defined limits, and the Schubert C major costs 
39s.! Why blame him if he looks at his money twice 
before parting with it for what, after all, is virtually one 
record? Most of us have a ‘‘caviare’’ appetite and a 
‘“‘ plaice and chips’’ income. (These “‘ fishy ’’ analogies are 
catching—blame C. M.) 

To come to the publishers. With all their shortcomings, 
they do their bit. They advertise extensively, issue attractive 
bulletins (the Parlophone is really interesting) and, to an out- 
sider, appear to support the dealer pretty thoroughly. Signs 
are not wanting that they would as lief sell good records as 
poor ones, and the Columbia Co. particularly, by their father- 
ing of the Schubert Centenary and the previous Beethoven 
Centenary, have shown in unmistakable fashion that they are 
really interested in music for music’s sake. That they should 
be so is indeed their only hope, for with new companies being 
formed almost weekly to provide for 1s. 3d. the same class of 
dise for which they now charge 3s., the prospect is that they 
also will have to come down to ls. 3d. or lose their trade. They 
could with advantage to us, and I think to themselves eventu- 
ally, adopt Mr. Davis’s suggestion of one price for all classes 
of records. That, technically and musically, good records can 
be produced at a popular price is proved by Molly on the Shore 
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(H.M.V. B.2589, 3s.), The Unfinished Symphony (Parlo., 8 
discs, 10672-3-4, 13s. 6d.), Una vore poco fa (Parlo. E.10669, 
4s. 6d.), Marche Militaire (Col. 9273, 4s. 6d.), Monotonously 
rings the little bell (Col. 9085, 4s. 6d.), and others which I 
possess. Would Elisabeth Schumann be any the worse singer 
if she came further down to 4s. 6d., and by so doing came 
within the reach of possibly hundreds instead of one? And, 
to hark back to our symphonies and chambér music. The 
companies might be persuaded to issue demonstration sets to 
responsible dealers, as is done by the N.G.S., and print as 
ordered, thus cutting both their and the dealer’s possible loss. 

To paraphrase Mr. Davis, I find that I am really very little 
at variance with him. Only on this point, that whereas Mr. 
Davis apparently considers that he is a representative dealer, 
I consider him to be an exception. Fortunate Liverpudlians! 

Yours sincerely, 
Southport. Joun C. Hi. 


A HOME-MADE MACHINE. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRamopHone.) 


Dear Sr1r,—Like your cor- 
respondent, Mr. H. G. Bow- 
ring, I, too, have derived 
great help from the reports 
and articles published in Tas 
GRAMOPHONE by your Expert 
Committee Therefore, I 
should like to follow his ex- 
ample and express my grati- 
tude to them. I enclose a 
photograph of my present ap- 
paratus, which may be of 
interest to other newly poor 
enthusiasts to whom space is 
a minor consideration and who 
cannot tolerate the cacophon- 
ous results yielded by 90 per 
cent. of the sound-reproducing 
mechanisms at present on the 
market. It will be seen that 
the motor box and swivelling 
arrangement are mounted as 
a single unit. The latter is 
adjustable, being manipulated by a feed-screw, and slides in a 
grooved wooden bed. This quite useful notion occurred to me 
when Mr. Wilson first published his invaluable formula in 
March, 1926. It enabled me to experiment with any sized 
horn from 4 ft. with a 2 ft. mouth, to 10 ft. with a 3 ft. 
mouth. That shown in the picture is 6} ft. long with a 2 ft. 
flare, and has been in use for over eighteen months, and until 
the largest re-entrant H.M.V. model came out six odd months 
ago and Mr. E. M. Ginn’s latest Panharmonic horn machine 
within the last three months, there was no mechanical repro- 
ducer marketed that could compare with its performance. All 
the woodwork and the horn were home-made, and the cost of 
the whole outfit, including an H.M.V. four-spring motor and 
two eminently satisfactory sound-boxes, tuned by Mr. Ginn, one 
for fibre and the other for steel, was £12. I may add that 
record wear is comparatively slight, even with steel needles, 
owing to the practically perfect needle-tracking and balance 
obtainable under such conditions. 

Yours faithfully, 

Burnham, Somerset. J. A. PIERson. 

CHEAP RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of Tuz GRaMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—-Your article on ‘‘ The Menace of Cheap Gramo- 
phone Records ’’ in the July number contains some amazing 
fears and assumptions. 

Your contributor seems to fear that not more than two 
ls. 3d. records will be sold in place of one 2s. 6d. record sold 
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previously, and that consequently the trader stands to lose on 
the deal. This is an old fear long since discredited. Given an 
elastic demand—and no one would deny this to the sale of 
records at the moment—the most likely result is that the sales 
will increase fourfold or more. The big companies know this 
as well as anybody, but at the moment they are working to the 
limits of their plant, and one cannot expect them to reduce 
their prices without the prospect of increased sales. They are 
not philanthropists. Competition will bring down prices, and 
the dealer must not grumble if his margin of profit also comes 
down—his gross turnover will jump up and so more than com- 
pensate him. 

It is assumed that the present charges of 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. 
are fair charges—on what basis? The costs of manufacture 
and royalties may be high, but there are other factors. Look 
at the profits reserves in the companies’ balance sheets! Can 
your contributor account for the difference between the 8s. 6d. 
Celebrity Soloist and the 4s. 6d. Symphony Orchestra-cum- 
Conductor? Does one record really cost the manufacturers 
more than the other and, if so, is the difference made up 
chiefly of royalties? Your contributor worries himself unduly 
about the big companies. Every reasonable man is grateful 
for what they have done in the last few years, but we must 
not forget that the urge came from the competition of wireless, 
and that there were critics then who held up their hands in 
dismay at the prospect of gramophones and records shortly 
becoming as dead as the Dodo. So much for prophesy. 

Furthermore, it is assumed that the new Qs. ‘‘ Classic ”’ 
records will be an inferior article. Why? The company in 
question is one of reputation, who in the days of the old record- 
ing issued some of the finest discs (I still possess some myself), 
and who, in the new venture, are assisted by an electrical 
firm whose experience in sound production in other directions 
is second to none. I have heard only one of these new records, 
and [ must say, as an owner of some 300 carefully selected 
records of all periods, makes and prices, that this first ex- 
ample does not shame its more noble brethren. 

Many times has Mr. Compton Mackenzie prayed, on our 
behalf, for the ‘‘ Everyman ”’ record library. Well, a start is 
being made in the right direction—the wheels of progress will 
not be put back—and it is up to us gramophonists to see that 
the venture is a success. 

With every good wish for the continued success of our 
excellent magazine, 

I remain, yours truly, 

Brighton. KE. M. Giappen. 


THE FRANCK SYMPHONY. 
(To the Editor of THe GraMoPHONE.) 

Sir,—I have both heard and read many commendations of 
the new version of the César Franck Symphony. May IT add 
my congratulations to the Gramophone Company and tell them 
that they ought to be ashamed of themselves for producing a 
work in performance so full of utterly vile and unjustifiable 
variations in tempi? The recording is magnificent, as is the 
actual technique and playing of the orchestra, but why 
Stokowski chooses to mess about with the time in the manner 
that he sees fit to adopt, heaven alone knows. There are 
several grave excursions from decency in the first movement, 
but these are nothing to the disgustingly slow speed at which 
the second subject of the last movement is taken. This rather 
spectacular piece of thematic material is turned into a 
** noise ’’—pure and simple—which is not only tiresome but 
extremely vulgar. Personally, I have a greater respect for 
César Franck than to have any desire to meddle with his in- 
trinsically sane musical ideas, by any such stunts of ‘ Vir- 
tuoso ’’ conducting that Stokowski sees fit to lay hold upon. 

This sort of thing, sir, is part and parcel of that quintessence 
of musical amorality which should be discouraged, first and 
foremost, by the various gramophone companies. 

I am, Sir, vour somewhat aggrieved 


Addingham. Keita Dovetas. 
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“CONCERT HALL OR STUDIO? ” 
(To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Like the Irishman, I enquire—is this a public 
or a private fight? May I join in? And, Mr. Editor, please 
note my angelic trepidation and give nie a footnote placing 
me as an angel, so that the other fellows may know what they 
are. (Don’t misplace the footnote, for goodness sake !) 

Just a mild protest against too much of a good thing, viz., 
empty concert hall echo in vocal. records. I will not specify 
any particular records (again angelic) in case the company 
adduce evidence of the presence of the charlady, a ‘“ Bing 
Boy,’’ and a few distinguished friends of the electricians. 

Yours faithfully, 


Clapham. Wittiam 8. Wiz. 


A GRAMOPHONE’S UTILITY. 
(To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1rr,—Since a friend did me the good turn to introduce 
me to your most interesting paper, some of the many possi- 
bilities of ‘‘ the perfect hobby ’’ have dawned. Here is one of 
them. Certain writers of fiction I have met go far in their 
search for inspiration. Countless ineffectual artifices are em- 
ployed in an endeavour to stimulate their possibly overtaxed 
imaginations; while a gramophone, which is the ideal medium 
in providing material for their craft, is often neglected. 
Neglected as being merely a delightful toy capable of faith- 
fully reproducing every instrument; which, they say, “ is al! 
very well for the musician, but we haven’t time for that sort 
of amusement.”’ 

Ah! well, when a gramophone enthusiast meets a fellow as 
busy as that he should point out that any modern machine, 
together with electric records, can be put to a variety of really 
practical uses. Some are almost too obvious to mention, e.g., 
an invaluable aid to the singer or instrumentalist, tuition in 
a foreign language, and perfect rhythm for the ballroom or 
dancing school. But there is a purely aesthetical conception 
of a gramophone’s utility, which welcomes the marvellous 
symphonic recordings as of practical assistance to those whose 
imaginations are starved, and yet are dependent in no small 
degree on external influence for their ‘‘ pen money.”’ 

An artist must gaze at the scene he wishes to immortalize on 
canvas. Likewise must the literary artist be provided with the 
material for a word picture, and what more varied scene than 
that which is conjured by the brilliantly conducted symphony 
orchestra? 

lf inspirational results are to be obtained from a gramo- 
phone all objects likely to divert the attention should be 
moved, so that the mind js free to receive a flood of new ideas. 
A re-entrant or other large model being used, the participant 
is well advised to sit some 20 feet away and facing the 
instrument. In the case of a portable gramophone, however, 
when the disc can be seen in rotation, it is better to place it 
out of the direct line of vision and nearer, as the volume is 
naturally less. 

During the rendering of a symphony each individual listener 
will visualise a different scene; a novel gramophone party 
could therefore be given, at which each member would invent 
a story, the prize (if there was one) being awarded to the 
competitor who, in the judge’s opinion, most clearly conveyed 
the emotions expressed in the symphony. The gramophone 
has in this respect an advantage over the actual performance, 
as wandering thoughts are undisturbed by watching the con- 
ductor or the crowd. 

Enough has been said by others with regard to the reception 
of a large orchestra over the wireless. Suffice it to say that 
the medium of the radio is of little avail in this class of work, 
as the broadcast cannot be repeated to secure “ local colour.’ 

I think the gramophone companies should issue this slogan: 

‘* 4 Record’s Work in the Mind—Creation and Recreation.” 

Yours faithfully, 


Filey. Pau J. PEase. 





